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REPORT reformation. No remedy it is alleged can be found for 
ON PUNISHMENTS & PRISON DISCIPLINE. | the radical evils existing, other than close, strict, solita- 


To the honourable the Senate and House of Representatives ry confinement by day and night, during the whole 


of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. term of imprisonment. ‘ ; 
f f J 2. Solitary confinement, without labour, will operate 


it is said, as the severest kind of punishment upon the 
individual convict; and, more than any other will pro- 
duce a beneficial impression upon the public mind, and 
serve as a terror and warning to all evilly disposed. 


[Continued from page 208. } 
8. Solitary Confinement, without labour of any kind. 


This species of punishment has been advocated by 
some respectable persons, in our commonwealth, and 
elsewhere, with great earnestness and animation, under 
the conviction, that no other project promises so favour- 


The advocates of this punishment derive their argu- 
| ments in support of this position from the well establish- 
ed truth of the universal attachment of man to social in- 
tercourse. Association is one of the first impulses of 
ably for attaining the great ends of penal infliction. It | human beings in all conditions and characters, as it is 
is alleged, that the suggestion of solitary confinement | found to be one of the strongest motives of action in 
as a Judicial punishment for crime is entirely new, and | every age. Whatever, therefore, counteracts or morti- 
deserving at least of a trial; that no objections can be | fies the ruling passion, must be felt with a sensibility pro- 
urged against it arising from the experience of other pri- | portioned to the intensity of the impulse. Even the 
sons, while our own knowledge of its operation as a | narrowing the circle by compulsion is a severe punish- 
means of prison discipline, authorises us to entertain the #ment. How severe then, it is argued, must be the suf- 
most favourable expectations of its efficacy on a broader | fering of total and absolute seclusion from all mankind; 
scale and under suitable auspices, how subduing the misery of confinement within a narrow 
To exhibit as fully and fairly as possible the views of | cell, without the possibility of beholding a human form, 
those who would recommend to the adoption of this | or hearing a human voice, without the least relief to the 
commonwealth the system of solitary confinement with- | monotonous round of existence, or the slightest variety 
out labour, we shall lay before the legislature the argu- | in the contemplation of the same gloomy objects. Pain, 
ments and reasoning by which they are enforced, toge- | even of the most excruciating character, may be inflict- 
ther with such observations as have occurred tc us inre | ed ona criminal, but in any event it must be of short du- 
lation to them. ration, and its cessation or suspension produces sensa- 
Ist. It is alleged by the advocates of solitary confine- | tions, more agreeable than existed previous to the in- 
ment, in the first place, that it possesses the important | fliction. But the unbroken tenor of solitary confine- 
and unique advantage of separating the criminals from | ment knows of no degrees of suffering, and no compa- 
each other; thereby rendering each convict for the time, | rison of feeling. It is all, one uniform unbroken inflic- 
an insulated being; and both sheltering him from the | tion of the kind least easy to be borne by human 
contagion of evil company, and rendering harmless what- | feelings; and as such must be felt and acknowledged b 
ever stock of vicious propensities he himself might pos- | the criminal as the severest of punishments; while it 
sess. ‘ | must be admitted to be a just retribution for his violation 
The prevailing evils of penitentiaries have arisen, it | of the duties of social life, to withdraw him from society 
is said, from society. The association of individuals has | and leave him to drink of the bitter waters of perpetual 
been at all times and under all circumstances, powerful | solitude, 
both for good and for evil. It produces some of the best In proportion to the theoretical weight of this punish- 
results for society when good men unite; and in the same | ment it is supposed will be its influence on society.— 
proportion in the society of a person it lends to vice and | The spectacle of offended law consigning the culprit to 
crime, a moral support of incalculable strength. The | a living tomb; the ideas attached to unmitigated solitude; 
mere aggregation of individuals is well known to inspire | the impression produced on those who enter the walls of 
sentiments of confidence and hardihood. . When this | the prison by the sight of the cells, and the inscriptions 
association, however, ripens into intercourse, the conse- | which it has been proposed to place upon them, cannot 
quences become positively and widely mischievous. A | fail, it is said, to engender feelings of awe and terror, 
single irreclaimable convict is sufficient to taint the whole | which will prevent the commission of crime. If the ex- 
mass, to keep down any springing wish for amendment, | perience of criminals is to have any weight with their 
to sear the conscience, and to excite the flagging or | associates, surely those, who return to socicty after the 
doubting spirits. The relation of former exploits, the | expiration of their term of imprisonment in solitary cells, 
expectation of new scenes of a similar character, but | will have arguments enough, arising from their own re- 
more fortunate result, the communication of lessons of | collections, to deter their companions from evil courses. 
skill and experience in the business of villainy, and the | As a punishment and warning, therefore, solitary con- 
combination of new schemes to be executed in the event | finement is supported. : 
of enlargement, are all the ordinary routine of the inter-| 3. Solitary confinement is beneficial for a third reason, 
course of convicts. Whether the association occur by | say it advocates, because it operates directly and forci- 
day or night, the result is pretty much the same, No |bly upon the mind. When the sources of external ex- 
system of inspection or discipline can prevent an under- | citement are removed; when the mind is no longer sup- 
standing between convicts when they are allowed to be | plied with images and consolations from abroad, it must 
in each others company. The principle or feeling of | turn back upon itself for employment, and thus, will re- 
association still continues, however strict the watch kept | flection be generated, and made active. Now, Teflec- 
over them, and stands in the way of every attempt at! tion in the mind ef a criminal, must be beneficial, be- 
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cause it will convince him of the error of his ways, and 
lead him to resolve upon thorough reformation. The 
passions will be subdued by solitude, the suggestions 
and excitements of evil counsellors will no longer pre- 
occupy the mind; and the seeds of good, which may 
have been originally sown, but which unfavourable cir- 
cumstances have checked, may spring up under auspi- 
ces propitious to their development. The bible, or some 
other suitable book will always be at hand to assist and 
enlighten; and thus in the retirement of the cell, the 
foundation may be laid of a viftuous and useful after life. 
Complete reformation, therefore, it is said, may confi- 
dently be looked for from a system of solitary confine- 
ment. 

4th. In the fourth place, it is argued, that the public 
will gain by the adoption of this system, because the 
term of imprisonment will necessarily be shortened.— 
The severity of the punishment of close solitary confine- 
ment, is said by its advocates, to be so great, that a much 
lighter term of sentence will be found necessary.— 
Where a sentence of seven or fourteen years imprison- 
ment is now inflicted, three or siz years in solitude, will 
be found amply sufficient for the purpose of punish- 
ment. Thus, the public will save as much as the differ- 
ence between the periods of imprisonment; and more- 
over, will probably be benefitted by receiving back a 
repentant and reformed prodigal, instead of the confirm- 
ed and pestilent profligates, whom our prisons are now 
daily discharging upon the community. 


Such are the principal advantages, which, anumber of 


our worthy fellow citizens believe, will arise from the 
adoption of the system of rigid solitude by day and night, 
without labour, Labour of any description, or to any 
extent, is earnestly deprecated by them, as interfering 
with the symmetry and hopes of their plan. It has bgen 
gbjected to by them, because impracticable (except un- 
der peculiar circumstances) within the walls of the cell, 
and otherwise inconsistent with strict solitary confine- 
ment; and because it would be considered as a relaxa- 
tion and an amusement, and therefore at variance with 
the main object of solitude, namely, severe punishment. 
These objections, however, will be fully stated and con- 
sidered hereafter. 

We propose, now, to examine the several arguments 
we haye stated, in support of the advantages, which have 
been assumed for solitary confinement without labour; 
and shall proceed to express, as briefly as possible, the 


view which we ourselves have been induced to take of 


the subject. We shall consider the several points in the 
order we have already stated. 

1. In the first place, then, it is argued for the system, 
that it puts an effectual period to all intercourse be- 
tween convicts, and thereby the great evils of the exist- 
ing penitentiaries are removed. This argument, it will 
be seen, applies to solitary confinement of eyery charac- 
ter, with, or without labour. We shall therefore consi- 
der it in reference to both. 

We are prepared to admit, in the fullest extent, that 
the intercourse between convicts is an evil of the great- 
est magnitude; one, which as it taints and poisons the 
whole system of penal discipline, and, by its conse- 
quences, infects even the population outside of the pri- 
son, no effort or sacrifice would be too great to destroy, 
and, which any remedy, however seyere, must be adopt- 
ed to cure. Our own researches and personal inspec- 
tion of prisons, made under the direction of the legisla- 
ture, have given us ample reason to be satisfied, that the 
evils of a communication between convicts, have not 
been exaggerated by those writers, who have so earn- 
estly invoked public attention to the subject. We have 
witnessed, in more than one penitentiary, a confident 
and hardened assyrance in the looks and manners of the 
convicts, which argued, what indeed was abundantly 
evident to the observation, the almost total want of re- 
straint over their intercourse with eaeh other. Every 
where, re-conviction was in proportion to the looseness 
of prison discipline, which has rendered most of our old 


























penitentiaries the theatres of ease and profligacy, instead 
of the abodes of sorrow and repentance. Deeply im- 
pressed as we are with the sins and dangers which in- 
fest these hospitals of crime, we should be among the 
last men in this community to suggest a doubt of the ne- 
cessity and practicability of separating convicts from all 
intercourse with each other. We are anxious, indeed, to 
urge their separation by every argument in our power, 
But, while sincerely desirous to prevent the pernicious 
communication between convicts, we prefer the adop- 
tion of such measures for the purpose, as will comport 
with the general system of penitentiary punishment, 

It is not, we think, the dictate of a sound philosophy 
to ‘proscribe all assemblages of convicts, because there 
are times and circumstances in and under which such 
assemblages might be dangerous; any more than it 
would be wise in men, not convicts, to condemn them- 
selves to all the rigors of solitude, because there are 
evils and dangers in general intercourse with mankind. 
The practice of abjuring society on account of the 
crimes and follies that exist in it, which prevailed in the 
earlier ages of christianity, has, in most countries, given 
way to a sounder and safer system, founded on a more 
enlarged view of the capacity and duties of our nature. 
It is more prudent, we conceive, and consistent with the 
spirit of the age, to examine into those points in which the 
structure of society is defective, or dangerous; to avoid 
social intercourse in whatever quarter it is prejudicial, 
and to keep a strict guard and watch over ourselves in 
all permitted relations of society. The principle is the 
same, we respectfully suggest, with regard to the little 
community of convicts. It is more plosophical, per- 
haps more humane, to investigate the origin and causes 
of the corruption in penitentiaries; to inquire whether 
the evils attending the intercourse of criminals may not 
have arisen from particular, rather than general causes. 
Whether they are not attributable to some particular 
seasons of their intercourse, rather than others; and 
whether it is not practicable to modify and govern that 
intercourse, so as to prevent the recurrence of the evils 
complained of, rather than to embrace the sweeping and 


woala pre experiment of total solitude. Those, who 


would proscribe all assembling of convicts, no matter for 
| what good purpose, lest evils might collaterally arise, 
| mare, it seems to us, overlooked or neglected, an inter- 
mediate process by which perhaps the same end may be 
| obtained, at less hazard, and under more favourable cir. 
| cumstances for the public. 

We shall, therefore, proceed to consider, under what 
circumstances the intercourse between convicts is most 
prejudicial to themselves, and inconvenient for the pub- 
lic, and, how far the prevailing evils and vices of peni- 
tentiaries can be obviated, without the total destruction 
of all association. 

It may be assumed as demonstrable, that the night 
season is that, in which the communication between con- 
victs, who are in the same apartment, can take place 
with the greatest facility, and to the most dangerous ex- 
tent. According to the prevailing and indeed necessa- 
ry system pursued in the prison at Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, and some other places, the pri- 
soners, after having finished their labour for the day, are 
locked up in rooms in size of from twenty to thirty feet 
square, to the number, on some occasions, of thirty in 
each room; where they remain, without inspection, until 
the hour for breakfast next morning. During the sum- 
mer season, this period amounts to eleven hours, and in 
the winter to fifteen, and, on the average of the whole 
year, is equal to the period passed outside of the sleep- 
ing rooms, One half, then, of the allotted time, for 
which criminals are sentenced to confinement in these 
prisons, and, which the law considers as passed in peni- 
tentiary discipline, is in point of fact, either spent with- 
out any discipline, or control at all, and as we shall pre- 
sently see, in unbounded license, or else utterly forgot- 
ten in sleep. We might add to this period of exemp- 
tion, the Sundays, and those days, in which, in conse- 
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uence of unfavourable weather, or other circumstances, 
the convicts are prevented from performing their usual 
labour, and, necessarily, locked up in their rooms, but 
we are willing to confine ourselves to the period be- 
tween the cessation of labour at night, and the resump- 
tion of it the next morning. It might easily be conceiv- 
ed, were there no existing proof, how this interval 
would be spent by a company of criminals, where no 
control or inspection could conveniently be maintained 
overthem. But, we are not left to conjecture on this 
subject. All accounts agree in representing these night 
rooms as the means of the most corrupting communica- 
tion, and the scenes of the most hideous depravity; as 
the asylum of free and unrestrained conversation, where 
the opportunity is eagerly seized to relate former ex- 
ploits, to plan new adventures of villainy, to elevate the 
character of crime, and to dissipate the suggestion of 
conscience. We shall quote a few passages from docu- 
ments of authority which support this position. 

In a memorial of the ‘‘ Philadelphia society for allevi- 
ating the miseries of public prisons,” and of the inspec- 
tors of the prison of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
presented to the legisla‘ure of 1803, it is stated that 
**the convicts are for want of room, obliged to be kept 
in too large numbers, in one apartment, by which the 
amelioration of their morals is either prevented, or great- 
ly impeded, the keeping of them attended with greater 
hazard; and they have more opportunity of laying plans 
of escape; their labour is rendered less productive than 
it might be, and the idea of solitude is nearly obliterat- 
ed.” In the valuable reports of the Boston ‘ Prison 
Discipline Society,” we find the evils of intercourse at 
night among convicts, so fully and emphatically stated, 
that we shall we trust, be excused. by the legislature for 
copying their language. 

** Another cause of the increase of crime is the crowd- 
ed state of the night rooms in the penitentiaries. In the 
New Hampshire and Vermont penitentiaries, from two 
to siz are lodged in each room; in Massachusetts from 
four to sixteen; in Connecticut from fifteen to thirty- 
two; in New York city twelve; in New Jersey ten or 
twelve; in Pennsylvania twenty-nine, thirty and thirty- 
one; in Maryland from seven to ten; in Virginia from 
two to four. In Philadelphia the rooms are eighteen 
feet by twenty; and it is a common rule to allow to each 
convict a space on the floor six feet by two; as large as a 
coffin. Ifa convict is not already lost to virtue, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive in what manner his ruin can be consum- 
mated more speedily, than by thrusting him into such a 
place.” 

Several opinions of competent persons are cited in 
support of this conclusion. Mr. Pittsbury, the superin- 
tendant (at that time) of the New Hampshire peniten- 
tiary, states that the plots which have been designed 
during his term of service, have been conceived and 
promoted in the night-rooms. He has spent much time 
in listening to the conversation of the convicts at night, 
and thus has detected plots, and learned whole histories 
of villainy. Judge Cotton, superintendant of the Ver- 
mont penitentiary, declares that great evils might be 
avoided, could the state prison be so constructed,. that 
the convicts might lodge separately from each other. The 
commissioners of the Connecticut legislature, state, that 
their principle objection to the existing prison, in that 
state, is the manner in which the prisoners are confined 
at night; turned in large numbers into their cells, and 
allowed an intercourse of the most dangerous and de- 
basing character. “It is here, they add, that every right 
principle is eradicated and every base one instilled. It 
1s a nursery of crime, where the convict is furnished with 
the expedients and shifts of guilt; and with his inven- 
tion sharpened he is let loose upon society, in a tenfold 
degree a more daring, desperate and effective villain.” 

Similar opinions have been expressed by the superin- 
tendants of the penitentiaries of New York, New Jersey 
and Virginia; and the expediency of applying the pro- 
per remedies has been urged in emphatic language by 


Governor Plummer, of New Hatnpshire,; Lincoln, of 
Massachusetts, Wolcott, of Connecticut, and Clinton of 
New York. We might cite many passages from the 
writings of capable observers in corroboration of the 
facts above stated, but we forbear to press them on the 
legislature. 

There is one feature in the miserable picture of evils 
produced by crowded night rooms, of a character so 
frightful and revolting that we would gladly pass it by 
without comment, did it not appear to us necessary to 
impress deeply on the minds of the legislature, the pa- 
ramount importance of separate dormitories. Weallude 
to the nameless and unnatural crimes, which concurrent 
testimony proves to have been frequently perpetrated 
in those chambers of guilt and misery. We are spared 
the task of entering into any particulars upon this sub- 
ject by the nature of the offence. It is sufficient to re- 
mark, that the prisons of Massachusetts, Connnecticut, 
New York and Philadelphia, have been defiled and out- 
raged by the commissions of sins, which alone require 
of the legislature in imperious language, an immediate 
and radical change of system. In the eloquent language 
of the governor of Massachusetts “nature and humanity 
cry aloud for redemption from this dreadful degradation. 
Better even that the laws were written in blood, than 
that they should be executed in sin.” | ; 

It appears then, from this authoritative testimony, that 
the great evils of intercourse between prisoners arise 
from their association at night. It would seem to follow 
that a sufficient remedy would be found for these evils 
in abolishing all intercourse at night, by providing sepa- 
rate rooms for the prisoners. : 

Let us consider, now, whether association together 
in the day time be necessarily productive of evils, of a 
nature imperiously to require the separation of criminals. 
If we are able to show, that convicts may be brought 
together in the day time, without necessarily producing 
the evils so justly deprecated, then we shall have gained 
another, and a very important step in the discussion of 
this important subject. 

We defer, for the present, an examination of the ques- 
tion whether the employment of convicts at hard and 
productive labour jointly, or severally, is or is not desi- 
rable, with reference to the public, and to themselves, 
and assume it for the argument’s sake as settled, that 
labour in some shape is preferable to idleness. If labour 
be not imposed by law, and the discipline of the prison, 
as a duty and punishment, then we agree, at once, tbat 
solitary confinement is the only thing left, and that it 
must be adopted and inflicted to any extent, and at any 
hazard, rather than that the spectacle should exist for a 
moment, of the unchecked communication of an idle 
and profligate horde of convicts. But if labour, strictly 
and laboriously pursued, be an essential part of the sys- 
tem of discipline, and, if the convicts be brought toge- 
ther in the day time for this and no other purpose, then, 
we believe and maintain, that perfect silence, submission 
and order to the full extent, excluding aff communica- 
tion between them, during the period of labour, may be 
enforced by the employment of a reasonable number of 
keepers, or superintendants, of common firmness and 
ability. The first and essential points, in this view of 
the question, undoubtedly are the employment of acom- 
petent number of persons, to direct and enforce the la- 
bour of the convicts in their workshops, and the enact- 
ment and rigid enforcement of severe penalties for the 
transgression of the fules, requiring strict silence and 
abstinence from all intercourse by looks or gestures. 
The first of these is surely not difficult, nor does it ap- 
pear to us @ priori, that a large body of superintendants 
would be requisite. If the natural bent of a convict's 
mind can be so far constrained, as to compel him to la- 
bour, and not only that, but by the force of discipline he 
can be brought to execute the most difficult and delicate 
workmanship, as every penitentiary in this country has 
witnessed, is it unreasonable to suppose, that the same 
class of persons may be trained and enforced to habits 
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of silence and order’? The same authority which compels 
them to work against their will, is surely competent to 
prevent any communication between them while work- 





pay with his life the penalty of his transgressions, is by 
our merciful code simply confined within a well-warmed, 


well-aired, and in all respects comfortable dwelling, cal- 
ing. Should, however, a larger number of superin- | led a penitentiary, with sufficient food and abundant 


tendants be required for the purpose, than are generally | clothing, it is not, we think, bearing too hard upon him 
used, at present, in the old penitentiaries, the expense, | to require, that he shall conform to the regulations of 
we think, would be effectually counterbalanced by the | the prison, by performing his allotted share of labour, 
increased amount and value of the products of their la- | (which in almost all cases is less in amount than most 
bour, consequent upon a more fixed and constant atten- | honest labourers outside of penitentiaries perform) and 
tion to their work. We have said also that severe pu- | by abstaining from all conversation or other intercourse 
nishments, rigidly and instantly applied, will compel the | with his fellow convicts, if he refuses to adhere to these 
observance of the prison discipline. The word 1s used | regulations, it is not, we think, cruel or tyrannical to in- 
here, and in other passages to signify, that painful and | flict immediate punishment upon him. And yet there 
rigorous suffering which we think justice and policy re- | are, on this, as well as on the other side of the Atlantic, 
quire to be endured by the violators of the laws. We | worthy and respectable men, whose sympathy for cri- 
take the occasion to remark, that the course of our in- | minals seems to increase in exact proportion with the 
quiries and observations has not tended to impress us | growth or heniousness of their offences. If they violate 
with the belief that any great benefit is to be expected | the laws of the land, they are objects of interest and 
from appeals to the reason or the moral sense of con- | feeling; but if, after having been condemned to prison, 
victs in general. Many humane persons, we are well | they violate the laws of the institution, and thus become 
aware, conceive that persuasion and gentle treatment | doubly criminals, and manifest their ingratitude to the 
will be found sufficient to reform offenders, and to up- | community, which has spared their lives, the sympathy 
hold the laws of the land and the discipline of prisons. and feeling for them increases in due proportion. We 
Governed by these amiable sentiments, they are apt to | confess that we are not moved by sentiments of this na- 
gs with aversion all painful punishments, and to con- | ture. We have thought it to be our duty to recommend 
sider those who would compel obedience to the laws, | such measures as appeared to us most effectual for main- 
as unnecessarily severe, and unjustifiably vindictive. | taining the due observance of the laws, both in prisons 
J.ed too far by their theory, their sympathies seem to be | and out of them; and we have ventured to suggest the 
all on the side of convicts; and the comforts and conve- | adoption and enforcement of such punishments, as we 
niences which they would place in the way ofacriminal, | thought would most completely reach the assailable 
to induce him to reform, are so great, as to render his | points of criminals. We shall hereafter take occasion 
situation incomparably more pleasurable and gratifying, | to state particularly the kind of punishment which we 
than that of many honest persons in the community who | think will prove sufficient to deter criminals from violat- 
have never violated the laws. Our view of the character | ing the prison regulations; among which we include 
of convicts in general is, however unfortunately, a dif- | those enacted to prevent any communication between 
ferent one. We think that the impressions most likely | the convicts while in their work shops. What we have 
to be effectual with them, are those which are addressed | here advanced with respect to the practicability of 
to their bodily wants or feelings. It may be that in some | bringing convicts together for the purpose of labour, 
foreign countries, an arbitrary exercise of power has im- | without danger of corrupting intercourse, is, as the le- 
mured in prisons, the good, and wise, and virtuous, for | gislature will have observed, founded on reasoning and 
whose sufferings a just sympathy ought to be felt; but, | opinion only. We shall hereafter, advert to those pri- 
in our own country, where the means of obtaining an | sons in which the experiment has been tried, and as we 
honest livelihood are abundant, and where no one can | believe, with decided success. 

be subjected to punishment, except fora wilful violation | It is said, however, by the advocates of solitary con- 
of known laws, proved against him in open courts, be- | finement that any association of convicts is prejudicial, 
fore a jury of his fellow citizens, and where the heaviest | no matter how rigid the discipline maintained among 
punishment that can be inflicted for the worst offences, | them; and that the mere sight of each other, or the 
amounts to no more than restraint of the person for a few | knowledge of each other’s presence is sufficient to keep 
years, with an ample provision of food, and clothing and | alive a spirit, at variance with the design of punish- 
fuel, and comforts of all kinds, we really think, that | ments. We cannot agree with this proposition. We 
there is little danger of convicting any number of virtu- | cannot understand how the mere knowledge of each 
ous persons, and still less occasion for sympathy with the | others presence, without conversation, or any other me- 
lot of those condemned. The great mass of the tenantry | dium for the exchange of ideas, can operate to produce 
of our penitentiaries appeared to us, from personal ob- | a corrupting and deleterious effect on the habits of con- 
servation of their manners and habits, to be persons ef | victs. Example is supposed to be of powerful influence 


coarse, brutal temperament, of stupid ignorance, and | over all conditions of mankind. 


low cunning, or of sufficient intellectual capacity, and | therefore, that the spectacle of an orderly, industrious, 


some cultivation, but an entire aversion to the inconve- | and submissive community, would produce a happy ef- 
nient restraints of the law, and of a spirit to obtain a liv- | fect rather than otherwise, and, that convicts who enter- 
ing in any other way, than by the pursuit of honest la- | ed the walls with their usual aversion to regular labour, 
bour. To such persons, we have always thought, and | and disposition to license, might by the force of exam- 
our opinion has been confirmed by all the superintend- | ple be brought to acquire habits of sobriety and indus- 
ants of prisons with whom we have conversed, that there | try. Every thing, therefore, seems to us, as we have al- 


could be but one kind of argument addressed with any | ready intimated to depend upon the degree of discipline 
hope of success, one, namely, that came home to their | maintained. If the prisoners in the workshops are al- 
sense of bodily suffering. Appeals to the reason or 


4 lowed the free use of their tongues, and hands, and eyes, 
consciences of such persons must, from the nature of | we admit, most readily, that these apartments may be- 
things, be utterly ineffectual, more especially do we | come the scenes of as much corrupting conversation and 
think, that severe personal punishments ought to be in- | profligate intercourse as the night rooms. But, on the 
flicted for the violation of prison discipline. We believe | other hand, if strict discipline be maintained, if conver- 
that we possess a just sense of the frailty and impurity of | sation be totally and effectually prohibited; if the hands 
our common nature, and of the degree of forbearance | of the prisoners be kept stcadily employed upon their 
that ought to be shown by erring men towards the sins | work, so that signs cannot pass between them, and if 
of their fellow creatures; yet we think, that there must | their eyes be likewise fixed on their labour, as must, ne- 
be a limit to the exercise of this charity, otherwise the | cessarily, be the case, in most instances, then, we cannot 
distinction of right and wHg will lose its value and | think, that the assemblage of convicts in common work- 
efficacy. Now, when a criminal, who in Europe would shops, classed as they may be, can possibly be prejudi- 
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cial to the objects of penitentiary punishments. Those 
who aver their belief to the contrary have not, as far as 
we have been able to ascertain, supported their aver- 
ments by any specification of the manner in which the 
contagion may be communicated, or by any evidence of 
facts derived from existing prisons. It may be remark- 
ed in addition, that if the mere consciousness of the 
neighbouring presence of other convicts be criminating 
and injurious, then, the knowledge that convicts are in 
adjoining cells, must also excite a feeling of companion- 
ship, equally prejudicial; and for that reason even this 
kind of confinement should be avoided; and the cells 
ought to be built, no matter with what expense, at a con- 
siderable distance from each other. We do not believe, 
however, that either in one case or the other, mere vici- 
nity would produce any evil effect on the prison or the 
prisoner. We shall in another part of this report advert 
to the testimony in corroboration of our views with which 
an examination of some of the prisons in the U. States 
has furnished us. 

We submit, therefore, that it is sufficiently manifest, 
that convicts may be employed together, in common 
workshops, without necessarily incurring the evils de- 
precated, and the existence of which is urged as suffi- 
cient to justify their total separation. We have already 
shown, that these evils are to be attributed to the assem- 
blage of convicts in common night rooms, and we have 
suggested that the most rational mode of removing the 
complaint is the obvious one of separating the prisoners 
at night. 

We answer then to the first argument urged in favour 
of total solitary confinement, that to obtain the desired 
result, it is not necessary that convicts should be sepa- 
rated from each other’s presence on all occasions; and 
therefore, that infliction of solitary confinement would 
be an exercise of power unphilosophical in principle, 
and uncalled for by circumstances. 

2. The next argument in favour of solitary imprison- 
ment without labour is derived from its supposed effi- 
cacy as a positive punishment upon the offender. 

The punishment of solitary confinement consists, as 
has been already stated, in the compulsory disruption of 
the connection between the individual and society, and, | 
especially in the case of solitude without labour, in the 
monotony of the convict’s life. ‘The character of this 
species of punishment has been described in strong lan- 
guage, both by its advocates and opponents. In the let- 
ter of the Inspectors of the Philadelphia Prison to the 
committee of the senate, in 1821, to which we have be- 
tore referred, we find the following description of its 
supposed practical operation: “To be shut up in a cell 
for days, weeks, months, and years alone, to bedepriv- 
ed of converse with a fellow being, to have no friendly 
voice to minister consolation, no friendly bosom on which | 
to lean, or into which to pour our sorrows and com- | 
plaints, but, on the contrary, to count the tedious hours | 
as they pass, a prey to corroding of conscience, and the 
pangs of guilt is almost to become the victim of des- | 
pair.”* On the other hand, William Roscoe of Liver- | 
pool, an earnest opponent of the system, makes use of | 
the following expressions, in relation to solitary confine- | 
ment. ‘* This mode of punishment, the most inhuman, 
and unnatural, that the cruelty of a tyrant ever invented, 
is no less derogatory to the character of human nature, 
than it is in direct violation of the leading principles of 
christianity” and, afterwards, says of the convict in soli- 
tude, that he will pass ‘*through every variety of mise- 
ry, and terminate his days by an accumulation of suffer- 
ing which human nature can no longer bear.”+ And 
we have the opinion of the great and virtuous La Fay- 
eite that, to adopt this system would be, ‘to revive, and 
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* Journal of the Senate 1820-1, page 337. 
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restore the cruel code of the most barbarous and unen- 
lightened age.’’+ 

Notwithstanding, however, that such high authorities 
unite in representing solitary confinement as an wniver- 
sally severe and oppressive punishment, it may be al- 
lowed to us to suggest that the expressions used by both 
parties, are too broad and general; and, we may be per- 
mitted to enquire, whether a distinction does not exist in 
human nature, which renders solitude as a punishment 
grossly unequal. It will be remembered, that the opi- 
nions of the writers first quoted refer to the operation of 
solitary confinement on the mind or feelings of the con- 
vict; in which light also it is chiefly viewed by Roscoe 
and La Fayette; and it ‘is to this point that we propose 
now to confine ourselves. We shall have occasion here- 
after to treat of its effect upon the body and senses. 

It seems to us, therefore, that in its effect upon the 
feelings or sensibilities, compulsory solitude may pro- 
duce very different results. If we suppose the case ofa 
person of delicate moral organization, whom a course of 
education and training may have rendered acutely sensi- 
ble to the stings of shame and remorse; we can conceive 
that, for a time at least, the weight of solitude upon such 
a person would be almost intolerable. The uninter- 
rupted reflection on the past, which would present only 
scenes of horrorand guilt, the upbraidings of conscience, 
and the prospect of the unhappy future, would combine 
to torture the mind of such a convict, into a condition to 
which bodily pain would undoubtedly be preferable.— 
Whether a total overthrow of the intellect would not be 
the consequence, in the case of such an individual, is a 
question into which we do not at present enter. Sup- 
posing the mind still to remain unshaken, it may still be 
a question, whether the all-powerful force of habit may 
not, even in such a case, render solitude familiar and en- 
durable. However this may be, the effect of solitude 
upon the educated and refined, is not to be considered 
as the measure of its operation upon the great mass of 
convicts, who certainly are not persons of very lively 
sensibility, or active consciences. It will be borne in 
mind, that it is of solitary confinement in idleness that 
we are now speaking, and that, in general, it must be 
inflicted upon persons, whose moral sense has become 
blunted by long familiarity with vice, to whose remem- 
brance there seldom arise the endearing thoughts of 
home and domestic relations, and by whom laborious in- 
dustry, in any shape, is felt as one of the most onerous 
and mortifying inflictions. To such men, it seems diffi- 
cult to believe, that mere idleness, though in solitude, 
can appear as a punishment of a very grievous nature. 
It is true, that they are cut off from their ordinary amuse- 
ments, and profligate excitemnents; but this is the conse- 
quence of every restraint in a well regulated prison, 
and is not peculiarly the merit or the grievance of solita- 
ry confinement. It is contended that the mere same- 
ness and monotony of life, produced by idle solitude is, 
of itself, a punishment of the harshest kind, to all classes 
of convicts; that the slow progress of time, and the ab- 
sence of any thing to occupy or divert attention, must 
be felt with a degree of intensity, in comparison with 
which hard labour would appear as a luxury and amuse- 
ment. Now, we haye two remarks to make upon this 
argument. In the first place, no allowance is made for 
the working of an agent, which as we have already re- 
marked, is all-powerful for good or evil. We mean ha- 
bit. Itis atrue, though a common remark, that there 
are few things to which human nature will not accustom 
itself. ‘The first days or weeks of solitude will, doubt- 
less, be irksome to all descriptions of convicts; and it is, 
perhaps, because heretofore it has not been the practice 
to confine convicts in solitude for more than a very few 
weeks in Philadelphia and some other places, that such 
exaggtrated ideas of the influence of solitary imprison- 
ment have been entertained. Gradually, however, by 

+ Letter of Gen. La Fayette, quoted in Roscoe on 
Penitentiary discipline, page 31. 
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little and little, will solitude become less intolerable to 
the convict; until, as the history of some European pri- 
sons inform us, if the imprisonment be greatly protract- 
ed, the mind adapts itself with wonderful ease to its situ- 
ation, and becomes almost reconciled to its new posi- 
tion. Under such circumstances, sources of amusement 
and interest are found, of which it is not easy for those, 
to whom the world is open, to form an idea. We be- 
lieve it has never been intended to exclude books 
from the solitary cells, where the convict is able to 
read. He will find a sufficient source of amusement and 
occupation for his mind, in this literary food, to prevent 
the monotony of the life being felt so severely. We 
know it will be said, that none but books inculcating 
moral or religious duties will be permitted, and there- 
fore the moral effect of their introduction will be guod. 
We admit the benefit of them, where the convict is 
able to read; but we shall argue, hereafter, that all this 
benefit of moral instruction may be obtained, on another 
system, without perpetual solitude. Habit, therefore, 
we conceive, will familiarize the mind with the monoto- 
ny of solitude, and teach it to value and be interested in 
subjects of comparatively small mement. 

In the second place, the hope of pardon, where the 
power exists, and the approach of the period of dis- 
charge, where the confinement is limited by the sen- 
tence to a term of years, will probably operate to reduce 
the quantum of suffering. Where the law sentences 
the criminal to solitude for life, and no hope of pardon 
is permitted, there is reason to believe that despair soon 
terminates the career of the victim. Upon this point, 
we have been favoured with the opinion of the direc- 
tors of the Virginia penitentiary, at Richmond, as ex- 
pressed in their report to the legislature, in December, 
1825, in which it is stated, that since the pardoning pow- 
erhad been taken away from the executive, no instance 
had. occurred of a convict, sentenced for life, surviving 
an attack of sickness. In every case the attack proved 
fatal. Inthe comparatively short period, however, now 
allotted in this state for penitentiary punishments, and 
the still shorter term which the advocates of solitary 
confinement propose to affix in future, the prisoner will 
have before his eyes, in no remote prospective, the ter- 
mination of his solitude, rendered still more brief by the 
hope of pardon. Under such circumstances, the mind, 
if not interested in some industrious and profitable pur- 
suit, such as a well conducted prison labour ought to be, 
will, we conceive, be frequently engaged in planning 
schemes for future occupation, of which it is to be fear- 
ed that honest labour will form only a small part. We 
are told, by Lafayette, that in his solitary dungeon at Ol- 
mutz;—* During the whole time of my imprisonment, 
all my thoughts were directed to one siggle object, and 
my head full of plans for revolutionizing Europe.”*— 
And he adds, speaking with reference to the system of 
solitary confinement, proposed to be put in execution at 
the new prison near Philadelphia;—* So, I think it will 
be with the thief; and when he shall be restored to so- 
ciety, it will be with his head full of plans, concerted and 
devised during this singularly favourable opportunity.” 
Thus engaged in speculation for the future, and animat- 
ed with the hope of an early discharge, it does not strike 
us, that either the reflection on the past, or the monoto- 
ny of confinement, will operate with the severity and 
effect attributed to them, upon the great mass of con- 
victs. In order to ascertain how far our opinion and con- 
jectures were supported by facts, we have taken some 
pains to collect all the information that is extant in point 
upon this subject, and to make the necessary inquiries of 
persons conversant with prison discipline, and shall pro- 
ceed to lay before the legislature such testimony as we 
have obtained. We begin with foreign countries. 

In the year 1819, the British house of commons ap- 
pointed a committee “to inquire into the state and de- 
scription of gaols, and other places of confinement, and 
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into the best method of providing for the reformation, 
as well asthe safe custody and punishment of offenders.” 
This committee, having called before them a large num- 
ber of persons, who were considered most competent to 
give testimony, on the operation of prison discipline, 
made a voluminous report, which we have procured 
from England. Appended to the report, are the mi- 
nutes of evidence, taken by the committee from which 
we extract the following passages, in corroboration of 
the sentiments we have expressed. 

Mr. John Orridge, governor of Bury jail, gave it as his 
opinion, that “‘solitary confinement operates in different 
ways; onan idle, sluggish mind, it has no effect; ona 
man of an active mind it operates very differently.” In 
answer to an inquiry, whether it would be prudent to 
continue a system of solitary confinement, without em- 
ployment, for a length of time, he replied, ** No, I 
should not, for after a certain period, I think it becomes 
familiar, and has not the same effect; but for seven, four- 
teen or twenty-one days, I think it has a good effect.’’* 

Mr. William Bridle, governor of the gaol at Ichester 
for eleven years, having been asked whether a short pe- 
riod of solitary confinement was not sufficient to subdue 
the most refractory prisoners, replied, ‘It may in many 
cases; but I think if a short period of solitude will not be 
sufficient, a longer one will not. I think, after a certain 
time, a person in solitude gets hardened, he gets callous 
and does not care what becomes of him.” He added 
that he spoke of solitary confinement without labour. 

Mr. Thomas Brutton, governor of the gaol at Deviser, 
testifies, (among other important matters to which we 
shall recur hereafter, ) that solitary confinement had ra-, 
ther an ill effect upon the spirit and disposition of the 
prisoners; and being asked in what respect, he answer- 
ed ‘‘dullness and constant heaviness; the prisoners have 
appeared dull and heavy in consequence of their solitary 
confinement.” 

Sir G. O. Paul, an acting magistrate of the county of 
Gloucester for seventeen years, expressed an opinion, 
that solitude with occupation or employment would re- 
form the most hardened criminal; but he admitted that 
“the effect of solitude depends on the character of the 
patient,” and generally, he thought, solitude ought not 
to be continued more than a month, without some occu- 
pation of mind or body. ; 

We might multiply extracts from the testimony laid 
before the British committee, to the same effect; but 
these will probably be sufficient to show the sentiments 
entertained in England at that time. A very recent re- 
port of aselect committee, appointed at the last session 
of the British house of commons, “‘to inquire into the 
cause Of the increase in the number of criminal commit- 
ments and convictions in England and Wales,” and which 
bears date June 22, 1827, furnishes equally strong evi- 
dence of the opinions entertained there at the present 
time. We make the following extract, as sufficient for 
the purpose: “‘As for solitary confinement, it operates on 
different individuals very differently. A sluggard would 
sleep the greater part of the time; whereas it would drive 
an active person nearly to madness.” 

In our own country, the experience and observations of 
persons best qualified to judge of the operation of soli- 
tary confinement as a punishment, is not less conclusive. 
Captain Lynds, the very intelligent agent of the New 
York state prison at Sing Sing, and who was for several 
years superintendant of that at Auburn, agrees with the 
English committee in considering solitary confinement 
as extremely unequal in its effects. He also satisfied 
himself by the experience of two years infliction of it; 
the particulars of which will be given hereafter, that the 
continuance of solitude, fur any considerable period, 
hardened the disposition of the offender, in a great ma- 
jority of cases, and rendered him either reckless or stu- 
pid. According to his observation, a convict left to him- 
self in a solitary cell, would in most cases pass his time in 
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utter inactivity both of body and mind, and, unless 
roused by external application, finally settle down into 
a condition of brutal torpor and listlessness. 

The enlightened and humane persons, who constitute 
the Prison Discipline Socicty of Boston, bear the same 
testimony. In the first report for 1826, page 26, 
they have enumerated among the objections to solitary 
imprisonment, the inequality of its operation, consider- 
ing it as a terrible punishment to the man of cultivated 
intellect, and acute sensibility; but as a comparatively 
light infliction upon the ignorant, the dull, and the tor- 

id. 
. In the state of Maine, the experiment of solitary im- 
prisonment without labour, has been tried to a conside- 
rable extent. 

The result in respect to the _— we are now consi- 
dering, corresponds with the ideas we have advanced, 
and the experience of other places. The following ex- 
tract from the report of the superintendant of the prison 
is taken from the second report of the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society, p. 64 

The great diversity of character, as respects habits 
and temperament of body and mind, renders solitary im- 
prisonment a very unequal punishment. Some persons 
will endure solitary confinement, without appearing to 
be much debilitated, either in body or mind, while 
others will sink under much less, and if the punishment 
were unremittingly continued, would die or become in- 
curably insane.”’ Several cases are adduced to prove 
that long periods of solitary imprisonment may be en- 
dured by some, without sensible suffering, while in 
others both mental and bodily diseases have been pro- 
duced. 

We shall not augment the volume of this report 
with further testimony and reasoning on this point. Suf- 
ficient we think has been produced to show that solita- 
ry imprisonment, without labour, is not deserving of 
commendation as a regular, and equitable, and certain 
punishment. In the examination of the question we 
have taken it for granted that complete seclusion was 

racticable, and have been content to discuss the sub- 
ject on that basis. We shall probably, hereafter, be led 
to inquire whether it be practicable to cut off the con- 
vict from all intercourse with society, consistently with 
some essential provisions of every humane system of 
prison discipline. If it shall appear that entire separa- 
tion from all intercourse with other persons is not prac- 
ticable, then, of course, the degree of punishment in- 
flicted by solitary confinement, without labour, is pro- 
portionably lessened, if not rendered altogether abor- 
tive. 

3d. The next argument, in favour of solitary confine- 
ment without labour, is derived from its supposed ten- 
dency to produce serious and valuable reflections, in the 
mind; whereby the heart and disposition of the offender 
may be reformed. 

The advocates of this system, it is to be observed, 
would devote the whole time of a convict to solitary me- 
ditation upon past crimes, and future prospects. No 
system, which would devote a suitable portion of time | 
to this purpose, nothing, in fact, short of this perpetual 
unmixed meditation, from the hour of waking to the 
hour of sleep, appears, in the minds of the friends of this 
theory, sufficient to accomplish the object. We reply, 
however, to the arguments by which their views are sus- 
tained, that in the first place, it is not clear to our ap- 
prehension, that amendment of the purpose or heart will 
always, or to any considerable degree be the result of 
abandoning convicts to their own reflection. That the 
natural disposition of man is prone to evil, is a truth 
taught by holy writ, and confirmed by all experience. 
Of the crimes and offences, for the commission of which | 
the civil magistrate is called upon to impose the penal- 
ties of the law, it is well known, that very few are com- | 
mitted by persons, who have had the benefit of a reli- 
gious or moral education, by which men are taught to 
keep down the natural propensities to sin. A very 




































large proportion of convicts are persons of neglected 
education, and habitual vice, in whose hearts the pre- 
vailing and rooted sentiment is one of disregard for mo- 
ral obligation, and contempt or hatred for the law of the 
land. To such persons, of what avail would be solitary 
reflection in a moral point of view? It might induce re- 
gret for the commission of the offence, since its result 
was disastrous; or mortification at the triumph of the 
law; but it is hardly to be expected, that the foundation 
upon which, alone, true repentance and a determined 
purpose of amendment can be erected, can be prepared 
by unassisted reflection; or that we can reasonably hope 
to gather a harvest of good out of the barren waste of a 
convict’s heart, in which probably the seed of a single 
virtue has never been sown. We fear that those who 
look for this voluntary reformation, from the internal 


fountain of the heart, will, in most cases, be disappoint- 


ed, and that, instead of a lively and sincere penitence, 
we shall witness a result, similar to what has already ta- 
ken place in some of our penitentiaries, namely, a sullen 
dogged indifference, which is content to sleep through 
the period of probation, or an affected and hypocritical 
conversion, assumed for the purpose of exciting sympa- 
thy, and obtaining an early pardon. We are told, how- 
ever, that reflection is not to be left to itself, but will be 
aided by religious and moral instruction. Now, instruc- 


tion may be administered in two ways; by lectures or 
verbal discourse and by means of works. The first would 
so materially impair the solitude of confinement, that we 


should suppose it out of the question, to say nothing of 


the expensiveness and inconvenience of employing so 


many religious teachers as would be necessary for in- 
struction of detached pupils, If the propesed instruc- 
tion is to be by means of books conveyed to the cells, it 
is to be considered how few convicts are able to read 
with advantage; and we presume that it is not intended 
to break either the stillness or monotony of solitude, by 
the establishment of a school inside of the prison for the 
purpose of teaching the illiterate to read. Again, sup- 
posing any considerable number able to read the bible, 
it may be questionable whether without due explana- 
tion and assistance the awful denunciations, perused in 
the gloom and stillness of perpetual solitude, may not 
produce a state of feeling greatly to be deprecated. If 
then, there be a sensibility to the operations of con- 
science in the heart of a convict, it seems to us, that the 
abandonment of it to perpetual solitary reflection, would 
be most likely to produce an intense excitement and 
over action of the moral sense, ending in nothing short 
of mental disease. If, on the other hand, the moral 
sense is wanting or has become callous by frequent ex- 
posure to vice, we cannot perceive how reflection in so- 
litude can improve the individual. 

In the second place, we believe that all the good that 
is anticipated for perpetual solitary reflection, may be 
obtained, at a less expense, both to the convict and the 
public, by solitary confinement, for a portion of his 
time, viz: during the hours of evening and night. In 
the quiet, and stillness, and composure, of the night 
season, the mind is naturally disposed for reflection, and 
in those hours, a sense of religious awe and responsibili- 
ty is more apt to awake than at any other period. Abun- 
dant time, too, is afforded for such meditation, on this 
subject; since, even at the season of the longest day la- 
bour, the convicts would be nine or ten hours out of the 
twenty-four, in their cells, besides one entire day out of 
seven, which might be devoted to this purpose. We 
believe it to be in accordance with philosophical expe- 
rience to suggest, that the mind is not so constituted, as 
to be able to dwell incessantly on any given subject 


| without injury, and that, probably, as much would be 


gained for any valuable purpose by devoting one half of 
the 24 hours to reflection, as by leaving the whole to it. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with the advocates of con- 
tinued solitary confinement without labour, in the belief 
of the paramount efficacy and value in reforming the 
heart and disposition of offenders. 
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4th. It is argued, in the fourth place, that, inasmuch 
as the term of imprisonment will be shortened, by the 
-adoption of the system of solitary imprisonment without 
labour, therefore, the public will be the gainers by its 
introduction. 

It is evident, that this argument pre-supposes the 
soundness of all the other reasons urged in support of this 
system, viz. the superior and conclusive efficacy of the 
punishment of solitary confinement, both in the mind 
and body of the convict, and its tendency to produce his 
moral reformation. If we have succeeded in showing 
that in neither of these respects is there reason to sup- 
pose it will operate so beneficially as its friends suppose, 
then we destroy the foundation upon which this last ar- 
gument rests. It seems to us indeed, that a reduction of 
the present period of confinement will tend in a great 
measure to defeat the object of the law, and to destroy 
whatever hope might be entertained of the: efficacy of 
the punishment; since, if a period of only siz or eght 
years be thought sufficient, even for the very highest 
crimes, the prospect of an early emancipation, especially 
in the case of lighter offences, will serve to counteract 
any impression, which the prison would otherwise make. 
On the score of economy too, whatever saving might be 
effected by shortening the term of imprisonment, will 
be more than balanced by the expense which solitude 
with or without labour, will entail upon the public. We 
think this point may be dismissed without further com- 
ment. 

We have now gone through the examination of the 
several reasons urged in favour of the adoption of soli- 
tary imprisonment without labour, and have endeavour- 
ed to show, that those arguments are either unsound in 
themselves, or inconclusive in the present controversy, 
because equally applicable to other, and less expensive, 
and inconvenient modes of punishment. We proceed, 
now, to point out to the legislature, certain positive ob- 
jections to, and arguments against, this system, which 
we had not occasion before to notice. 

And, first, it is no small objection to the system of so- 
litary imprisonment without labour, that it imposes upon 
the community a great annual amount of expense. We 
are aware, that it may be said, as it often has been urged, 
that in a question of subduing vice and protecting the 
innocent, expense ought not to be considered; and, that 
inasmuch, as the great number of offences affect pro- 
perty, it is the truest economy to adopt the most effec- 
tual, however expensive, means of guarding it from in- 
vasion. Notwithstanding this argument, we cannot but 
think, that the question of cost is an essential ingredient 
in all discussions of penal discipline. In every commu- 
nity the honest and virtuous suffer more or less in their 
property from the dishonest and vicious. A large por- 
tion of what is paid from the hard earnings of the indus- 
trious, or from the savings of the prudent, for municipal 
taxes, is appropriated to the prevention or punishment 
of crimes. Under any system of penal discipline, whe- 
ther offenders are hung or imprisoned, the expenses of 
arresting and convicting them, must be borne by the vir- 
tuous part of the community. All these, it must be re- 
membered, are over and beyond the annual loss of pro- 
perty occasioned by the crimes of robbery, arson, coun- 
terfeiting, &c. the amount of which it is not easy to esti- 
mate, but which must certainly average a very conside- 
rable sum. Sach being the fact, it appears to us, that 
the system of punishment ought to be one, in which the 
least expense is incurred to arrive at a good result. The 
honest part of the community being already so heavily 
taxed by the depredation of offenders, it ought not to be 
additionally burthened by great annual expense in main- 
taining them. We wish however to be fully understood. 
If it can be shown, that the system of solitary imprison- 
ment without labour, is able to work the almost miracu- 
lous effect of extirpating crime; if criminals are to be 
reformed or banished by the dread of the punishment, 
from our land, then indeed the past cost will have been 
well expended. But, as we have seen no reason to think 
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that crimes will cease; and as we believe that all that 
can be hoped for, from any human system, is the dimi- 
nution of the number of offenders for the time, or the 
amelioration in the character and shade of crimes, the 
question becomes a mixed one, involving considerations 
of the capacity to produce a certain result, and of the 
expensiveness of the machinery employed in the ope- 
ration. And, in this view of the subject, it becomes ma- 
terial to inquire how far legislators may justly go, in im- 
posing taxes upon the honest and industrious, for the 
support of criminals in idleness, and for their attempted 
reformation. If a comfortable dwelling house, and an 
annual salary, sufficient for the purchase of fuel, provi- 
sions and clothing, were to be presented by the com- 
monwealth to every person convicted of larceny, it is 
probable that the convicts so provided for, would steal 
no more, but it will hardly be contended, that the result 
would justify the expenditure. In comparing, therefore, 
one mode of punishment with another, the question of 
the greater or less expensiveness of the several plans be- 
comes material and important. 

Let us consider, then, the system of solitary confine- 
ment with reference to its annual cost. ‘To enable us to 
give a full and proper view of this part of our subject, it 
is necessary to enter somewhat into detail respecting 
the two great penitentiaries now built or building at 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia. 

First of the penitentiary at Pittsburg. 

The official report of the commissioners appointed by 
the Governor, in pursuance of the Act of April 1, 1826, 
which report was made to the last session of the legisla- 
ture, states the whole cost of the Pittsburg penitentiary 
at $165,846. Which has provided 190 cells, calculated 
exclusively for solitary confinement, without labour. 
How far it answers the intended purpose, we shall see 
hereafter. The annual interest upon the sum thus ex- 
pended, is $9,950. 

The prison affords accommodation as we have stated, 
for 190 convicts. At the date of our last report, how- 
ever, there were only 30 persons in confinement; the 
prison having been finished only a short time. The 
number that are probably become inmates of this prison 
can be ascertained, with sufficient precision, by taking 
the returns from those counties, which have heretofore 
sent their convicts to Philadelphia; but which are now 
by the act of assembly, to send them to Pittsburg. Ac- 
cording to the returns which we have received from the 
inspectors of the prison in Philadelphia, the average 
number of convicts in that prison from those counties 
was as follows: 


In 1823 - - 85 
1824 - - 94 
1825 ° - 92 


Making the average of the three years amount to 90; 
which, we have reason to suppose, will be about the 
number to be confined in future in the Pittsburg peni- 
tentiary. Now, according to an estimate with which we 
have been furnished by the inspectors of that prison, 
the present annual expense of maintaining convicts 
there, (exclusive of the salaries of officers,) amounts to 
$77,57 for each prisoner.* Taking the future average 
number of convicts at ninety, and calculating the annual 
expense of each at $77, the whole cost of support will 
be 6,930 dolls. per annum. The amount now paid for 
salaries is 2,000 per annum; but this amount must be in- 
creased with the increasing number of convicts. The 
annual expense of the Pittsburg penitentiary, therefore, 
will be 
Not less than $8,930 
Which we think, for reasons that will be stated 

hereafter, must be defrayed out of the state 





* It is believed that this expense will be somewhat 
reduced with the increase in the number of convicts; 
but in the same proportion must the number of officers 
be increased, and the consequent expenses of the esta- 
blishment. 
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treasury. If we add to this amount of -in- 
terest on the first cost of the prison, already 





stated at 9,950 
It will be seen that the annual cost to the pub- 

lic of the Pittsburg penitentiary with 90 con- 

victs supported without labour, will be not 

less than $18,880 














2d. The state penitentiary at Philadelphia not being 
yet completed, we cannot pronounce with exactness 
upon itscost. From the last report of the commission- 
ers to the legislature, it appears, that the expenses al- 
ready incurred, and which have been contracted, to 
finish the wall, the front building, the centre house and 

three out of the seven blocks of cells, amount to 
$330,649 00 








Which will furnish accommodations for 114 
convicts. 
And the whole cost of the penitentiary, up- 
on the original scale, is estimated at $430,627 00 














We may safely add to this estimate five 
per cent. inasmuch as the actual expense 
of all such undertakings largely exceeds 
the estimates; which would make $452,127 00 








We will suppose, however, $450,000, as the probable 
cost of the whole penitentiary; which will contain 266 
cells, making the total cost for each cell 1,691 dolls. 
The annual interest on this first cost of this 

prison estimated at 450,000 dollars will 7 

be : $27,000 00 


—_———_— 





The prison, when completed, will afford room as we 
have stated for only 266 convicts. The actual number 
of prisoners, however, in the Walnut street penitentia- 
ry, from the counties which, by law, are, hereafter, to 
send their convicts to Philadelphia, was for the last three 
years as follows: 


1823 - - - 502 
1824 - : - 469 
1825 - - > 525 


Making an average of 498, which we must suppose 
will be about the future number. 

In order to ascertain the probable annual expense of 
supporting the number of convicts, in solitary confine- 
ment without labour, we caused returns to be made from 
the Philadelphia prison, of the actual expenses of that 
institution for support, clothing, &c. for the last five 
years. We have also obtained returns from the peni- 
tentiaries of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York 
city, Auburn, and New Jersey, from which the annual 
expense of maintaining their respective convicts may be 
ascertai It is to be observed, however, that in 
most of these the actual cost is not stated; because the 
labour of the convicts in the prison, in preparing food, 
making the materials of clothing, making up the gar- 
ments and other clothing, and performing the menial 
services of the household is not charged; which items 
will form a material part of the expenditure of a prison 
without labouring convicts. The details of the expendi- 
tures of the prisons, we have spoken of, will be given 
hereafter. At present, itis only necessary to state, that 
the returns from the Philadelphia prison enable us to 
ascertain very nearly the actual annual expense of each 
convict, because they furnish estimates of the whole va- 
lue of the convict labour employed about the establish- 
ment. From these returns it appears that the /ofal an- 
nual expense of the institution, for the six years ending 
with 1825, was as follows: 
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Years. Number of Convicts. Total Expense. 
1820 470 $38,467 
1821 466 36,876 
1822 501 44,062 
1823 552 46,503 
1824 560 47,057 
1825 582 46,695 


The annual expense for clothing, provisions, fuel, 
lights, medicine, &c. including the estimated value of 
convict labour employed in the prison for these pur- 
poses, during the same years, was in 


1820 $27,120 
1821 26,389 
1822 32,690 
1823 33,848 
1824 34,525 
1825 34,039 


The difference between these sums, and the total 
amount of expense above stated, consists of the salaries 
of the officers, repairs of prison, furniture, &c. The 
average annual cost, therefore, of each convict during 
these six years, calculated on the total annual amount of 
expense, is $82 90. Calculated, however, on the an- 
nual amount of expenditures for clothing, support, &c. 
the average is $60 26; which agrees remarkably with the 
cost in the New York city prison for the year 1823, 
where the expense of each convict, including the mate- 
rials, &c. furnished within the establishment, average 
$60 28. The subsequent reports from that institution 
are incomplete, in not furnishing estimates of the value of 
the materials and labour provided within the prison. 

It appears, then, that the annual cost of maintaining a 
convict in the Philadelphia penitentiary, may safely be 
estimated, from the most accurate data, at not less than 
sixty dollars. Taking the probable future number of 
convicts to average 500, as we have before shown, it 
will be seen that the annual expense for maintenance, 
fuel, &c. will be $30,000 
The average of the annual salaries of the officers 

of the present prison, for the last three years, 


has becn 10,500 





Making the actual annual expense for the future 
not less than 

Which, asin the case of the Pittsbarg peniten- 
tiary, must, it is believed, be paid out of the 
state treasury. 

If we add to this amount the annual interest on 
the first cost of the new penitentiary, as 
stated above 


40,500 


27,000 


It will be seen that the annual cost to the pub- 
lic, of the state penitentiary at Philadelphia, 
with 500 convicts supported without labour, 
would not be less than 

Add to this the annual cost of the state peniten- 
tiary at Pittsburg 


67,500 
18,880 





And the whole annual expense to the state 


will be 86,380 








If, however, we confine outselves to the mere annual 
expenditure for support and government, and omit the 
charge of interest on the first cost, it will be seen that 





the annual ch will be, 
At Philadelphia $40,500 
At Pittsburg 8,930 
Making 49,430. 


or little less than $50,000 a year, to be paid out of the 
treasury of the state, for the support of convicts, if the 
system of solitary confinement without labour should be 
adopted. . 1t has doubtless been observed, that we have 
supposed accommodations to have been provided for 
the whole number of 500 ¢onvicts; whereas, in point of 
fact, the new penitentiary will admit only 266, leaving 
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234 unprovided for; the expense of cells for whom, 
somewhere, must be furnished by the state, and will form 
an additional item in the expense. We shall show here- 
after, what proportion of the annual charge above stated, 
may be defrayed by the convicts themselves, under a 
judicious system of labour: We have not included in this 
estimate the cost of transporting convicts from the dif- 
ferent counties to the penitentiaries, which in the three 
years previous to 1821, averaged $8,681 per annum. 

We are justified then, we think, in calling the atten- 
tionof the legislature to the greater comparative expense 
of the system of solitary confinement, without labour, 
as an important consideration in determining upon its re- 
lative merits. 

2. The next objection that we feel called upon to make 
to solitary confinement without labour, is its tendency to 

roduce bodily infirmity, and perhaps mental disease or 
imbecility. 

It has never been distinctly stated, by the friends of 
this system, so far as we recollect, whether it is their in- 
tention to propose that the solitary convict should be fed 
upon the diet of bread and water, most frequently used 
in cells, or receive the ordinary prison allowance of the 
present penitentiary. If the first be contemplated, then 
we have no hesitation in averring our conviction, that 
the confinement cannot be continued for any conside- 
rable period without materially and sensibly affecting the 
health and strength of the prisoner. A slight know- 
ledge of the humanconstitution, especially of the consti- 
tutions of that class of persons who are found in our pri- 
sons, is sufficient to support this belief, which is fully 
sustained by the experience of all the superintendants of 
prisons to whom we have applied for information. Capt. 
Lynd, to whose testimony we have already referred, 
stated to us, that in his opinion, health could not be sus- 
tained in solitude, upon a diet of bread and water, be- 
yond a very short period. At Auburn, the experiment 
of solitary confinement was tried in 1823, by direction of 
the legislature. Where the system of low diet was con- 
tinued beyond 60 or 70 days the inspectors were under 
the necessity. in most instances of transferring the convict 
from his cell to the hospital, where tonics and nourishing 
food were necessary to restore his strength. 

Mr. Gibson, the keeper of the state prison in the city 
of New York, informed us that he had known men kept 
seventy days in the cells on a bread and water diet. At 
the expiration of that period, they were found so emaci- 
ated as to be unable to walk; and in many cases were 
with difficulty recovered. He thinks, that a confine- 
ment of more than thirty or forty days on bread and wa- 
ter is injurious to the health. 

Mr. Labaw, the keeper of the New Jersey state pri- 
son, expressed to us similar sentiments. He stated, that 
he had known cases in which a confinement upon bread 
end water, for so short a period as twenty days, had ren- 
dered it necessary to transfer the convict to the hospi- 
tal. We avoid citing any other testimonies to the same 
purpose, because we are satisfied that the scheme of at- 
tempting to sapport convicts in solitary confinement on 
a very low diet can find but few advocates. 

What will be the effect upon the bodily condition of 
solitary confinement without labour, where the convict 
is furnished with the usual prison allowance of food, is 
a question of, perhaps, more difficult solution. That 
bodily infirmity will be created, appears to us probable, 
when we consider that the air of the narrow and 
close cell, in which the convict must be confined, will 
in all likelihood be unwholesome; that he will be de- 
prived of the omg of exercise, or at all events ex- 
ceedingly limited in the use of it, and that wherever the 
mind or spirits of the conviet become. affected by his 
confinement, the body will suffer in,proportion. We 


proceed, now, to ascertain whether we are borne out in | 


our suppositions respecting the influence of solitary con- 


“fmement, on the minds and bodies of convicts, by the | 


experience of those prisons in which the experiment has 


~ been tried. We begin with the state of Maine. 





























It appears,* that the state prison of Maine has been in 
operation about three years. A large number of the 
convicts have been sentenced to six months solitary con- 
finement, day and night, and to a period, afterwards of 
solitary confinement by night, and hard labour by day. 
Others have been sentenced to solitary confinement, by 
day and night, for the whole term of their imprison- 
ment. The result of the experiment has been stated in 
a report to the legislature, by the superintendant, who 
is represented to be a physician by profession, and a per- 
son of general ability and intelligence. Zleven casesare 
particularly mentioned; of whom five were necessarily 
removed to the hospital, after short periods of confine- 
ment; fwo committed suicide in their cells; three endur- 
ed each three months, and one six months solitary con- 
finement without any visible effect on their health, bodi- 
ly or mental. The general result however may be stat- 
ed in the words of the superintendant. 

**In general, nearly as much time is necessary in the 
hospital to fulfil long solitary sentences, as in the cells.” 
** Some persons will endure solitary confinement with- 
cut appearing to be much debilitated, either in body or 
mind, while others sink under much less, and if the pu- 
nishment was unremittedly continued would die or be- 
come incurably insane. However persons of strong 
minds who suffer in what they deem a righteous cause 
may be able to endure confinement, and retain their bo- 
dily and mental vigour, yet it is not to be expected of 
criminals with minds discouraged by conviction and dis- 
grace.” ‘* Long periods of solitary imprisonment, in- 
flicted on convicts sentenced to be confined at hard la- 
bour, are in my opinion worse than useless, as a means 
of reformation; and are very expensive to the state.— 
By debilitating the body and mind, it renders the con- 
yict both indisposed and unable .to perform profitable 
labour. They will therefore be maintained for a consi- 
derable part of their time of impriscnment as invalids, at 
. increased expense for medicines and hospitable 
ood.” 

In consequence of this report the legislature of Maine, 
in February last, passed an act abolishing solitary im- 
prisonment, except as an instrument of prison disci- 
pline, and substituting the punishment of hard labour. 
In Massachusetts, the experiment of solitary confine- 
ment has also been tried, but without any valuable re- 
sults. We were informed; ona recent visit to the state 
prison in Charlestown, near Boston, that one prisoner 
had been in solitude without the possibility of communi- 
cation with any other for nearly five years, but without 
any visible advantage. Another had been in the same 
kind of seclusion for two years without any bencfit. 

We come now to the state prisons of New York. We 
have already quoted the opinion of Captain dgnd, the 
former superintendant of the Auburn prison, in which 
place the experiment of solitary confinement was fully 
tried as to the effect of the punishment with a diet of 
bread and water. A valuable record of the experience 
of that prison, and an useful document for our ownstate, 
is to be found in the report of Messrs. Allen, Hopkins, 
and Tibbits, the commissioners appointed by the legis- 
lature of New York, in 1824, to visit the statg@ prisons 
and report upon their discipline and comparative effi- 
ciency. Their examination of the question of solitary 
confinement appears to have been conducted with great 
minuteness and impartiality, and the report goes into 
much detail. We are anxious to illustrate and strength- 
en our own opinions by their valuable labours; but we 
are restrained from making many extracts by the fear of 
increasing too much the bulk of this report. The fol- 
lowing passages, however, are too important to be omit- 
ted. It will be seen that they bear upon all the objec- 
tions to solitary confinemet. 

**The convicts doomed to solitude, amounting to 36, 
have been separately examined in the cells, and 4 mi- 





* 2d Report of the Boston Prison Discipline Seciecty, 
page 91. 
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nute made of their criminal history; the number of | had experienced a long confinement in the cells, before 
times they have been imprisoned and pardoned; thé sen- | they were pardoned, returning to their prison a few 
tence of the court, and the term expired at the date of | months after their liberation. If any conclusion can be 
their pardon; the length of time they were at large be- | relied on founded upon a comparison of those who have 
fore the second or third offence; the time they served | been in solitude, and those who have not, previous to 
in prison in solitude or at labour; the effect of confine- | their pardon, taking into consideration the time they 
ment upon their constitutions, and their feelings as to | were at large before their second commitment, it would 
the difference in punishment between solitude and la- | appear that the punishment by labour, with the disci- 
bour. There are 26 confined in cells who are on a 2d | pline of the prison, had been more effectual in retarding 
conviction, 3 on a third, and one on the 4th, and six are | the commission of crime than solitude,” &c. 
sentenced on their first conviction to solitary confine-| There appears to have been some difference in opin- 
ment, ten of those who are in on a second conviction, 3 | ion among these commissioners as to the expediency of 
on a third, and one on a fourth had been confined for | an absolute or immediate repeal of the laws of New 
previous offences in the state of New York, but none of | York, which provide the punishment of solitary confine- 
them in solitude. Sixteen of those who were in on a| ment. After stating their several opinions they con- 
2d conviction, were confined for the first offence in the | clude as follows: 
Auburn prison. Eight were pardoned before the ex-| ‘*The result of the whole will be, that a majority of 
piration of their first sentence, two of whom had been up- | this board respectfully recommend to the legislature the 
of two years in solitary confinement, and one two | repeal of the laws for solitary confinement in the con- 
years and three months, 5 had escaped from the keepers | nection with the full adoption of an effectual govern- 
while working on the canals, and were either retaken | ment and discipline; and that a majority of us would not 
or convicted of fresh crimes against the community, and | recommend the same as a separate measure, nor in any 
2 served out their term of sentence; 7 have been in the | case except in connection with such effective system of 
cells from 7 to9 months; 9 from 10 to 12 months; 11 | government and discipline.” 
from 13 to 22 months; and one had been in solitude for} With the statement of these commissioners, respect- 
29 months. One was sentenced for life on his first con- | ing the effects of solitary imprisonment on the health, 
viction, and served 3 years and 4 months, (2 years and | the official reports of the prison entirely coincide. From 
6 months of which in solitude,) when he was pardoned: | the report of the physician for 1823, it appears that there 
he was out 3 months when he was again convicted and re- | had been ten deaths; seven of them by consumption, 
turned to his own cell.—Four were sentenced to 5 years, | five of whom were from among the solitary convicts. — 
one of whom served one year and 3 months in the yard, | The patients who came into the hospital from the cells, 
and 2 years in solitude; the second served 2 years, the | were affected with difficulty of respiration, pain in the 
third 2 years and 2 months, and the fourth 2 years and 4 | breast, &c. We give the following passage in the words 
months at labour, when they were pardoned. The first | of the physician. t% 
was out of prison 4 months, the second 2 years, the third | _ “ It is a generally received and acknowledged opinion, 
9 months, and the fourth 8 months, when they were | that sedentary life, no matter in what form, disposes to 
again convicted.” debility, and consequently to local diseases. If we re- 
“ From a pretty close examination of the prisoners, as | view the mental causes of disease, we shall probably find 
to the effects of solitary confinement upon their consti- | that sedentary life in the prison, as it calls into aid the 
tutions and general health, we were led to the conclu- | debilitating passions of melancholy, grief, &c. rapidly 
sion, that upon most. of them the effects were injurious, | hastens the progress of pulmonary disease.”—The re- 
particularly those who had been in confinement one year | port of 1824 stated, that of nine deaths, five were per- 
and upwards. They generally complained of excessive | sons who had been in solitary confinement, and who 
weakness and debility; some of violent and others of | died with consumption, accompanied with affusions of 
slight affections of the lungs; some of rheumatic pains, | water; that a number were pardoned by reason of dis- 
numbness and swelling of their limbs, which they de- | ease, which by continued confinement would have ter- 
scribed as paralysed or frequently falling asleep. “One | minated in consumption and death; and in fact some ca- 
stated that he was ruptured, which he attributed to | ses did so terminate after pardon. : pide 
weakness brought on by his confinement; and another | ‘A number of these convicts became insane while in 
that he was frequently attacked by convulsions, which | solitude; one so desperate that he sprang from his cell, 
left him. much debilitated; several that they had lost | when the door was opened, and threw himself from the 
much flesh, since their confinement, that their appetite | gallery, upon the pavement; which nearly killed him, 
was poor, and their sleep much disturbed. They gene- | and undoubtedly would haye destroyed his life instantly, 
rally declared that they would prefer the hardest labour | had not an intervening stove pipe broken the force of 
and the coarsest food to their present condition, and two | his fall. Another beat and mangled his head against the 
of them begged they might have work in their cells, in | walls of his cell until he destroyed one of his eyes. 
order to make the time pass off iess irksome.” It was| The result was the abandonment of solitary confine- 
the opinion of the inspectors that in many cases confine- | ment without labour, and the introduction of the system 
ment in solitude for a year or more produces nervous af- | of separate dormitories with Joint labour; of which we 
fections or extensive debility, and that in a few instances | shall have occasion to speak hereafter, ; 
diseases of the lungs had been contracted in solitude,| In New Jersey, a number of the convicts have beep 
which have proved fatal. ‘Some of the convicts, (they | sentenced to solitary confinement in the state prissonat 
observed) would sink under this mode of punishment, | Lamberton, and in some instances nave remained eigh- 
unless they were permitted to go into the yard for a few | teen months, and even two years in solitary cells ee 
weeks, when fresh air and light labour invigorates their | intermission. We call the cells solitary, because the 
constitutions, and generally restores them to health. And | convicts are corporeally separated from each other; but 
it was the opinion of the physician, that solitary confine- | in fact, as we personally observed on a visit to this — 
ment had an effect on some constitutions, to accelerate | son, the neighboring criminals are able to converse with 
the progress of consumption. The quiet and submissive | little more impediment, than if they were in the “me 
demeanour of the Auburn prisoners, before mentioned, is | apartment. They do actually converse with each other; 
strong proof of the power of solitary confinement to | and therefore one great character of solitary geen 
subdue the perverse tempers of bad men. But, unfor- | ment is wanting here. It is true, that in the cells, exer- 
tunately, we have been furnished. with no evidence, | cise is impracticable to any extent; but we found, gel 
proving, that those who have been released from this | quiry, that the physician occasionally contin that they 
punishment by pardon, have been made good by the | should have the benefit of a change of gir and exercise. 
operation. On the contrary, the instances furnished . 36 
tend to prove the reverse; for we find the three who! * Account of Auburn prison by G. Powers, page 30- 
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Nothing of value as testimony upon the point we are now 


discussing is to be derived from this prison. We may 
add, however, that at the session of the legislature of 
New Jersey of 1826-7, a joint committee was appointed 
to examine into the condition of the prison, who made a 
report recommending the abandonment of solitary con- 
finement, in the following words. ‘*They consider soli- 
tary confinement as not answering the purposes expect- 
ed, in improving the morals of the prisoners, any more 
than hard labour, if so much;and they recommend con- 
finement at hard labour in future, as the best mode of 
punishment and the most productive to the state.” 

In Virginia, the system of solitary imprisonment with- 
out labour, has had a full trial; and we believe is still in 
operation. We have already made an extract from a re- 
port of the directors tending to show the effect of such 
confinement on the spirits uf the prisoner, where a hope 
of pardon was permitted. In the report for 1825, of the 
physician to the establishment, we find the following 
strong testimony as to the bodily health of the convicts. 
“I believe it a duty I owe to my country, and to huma- 
nity, to remark that whatever may have been anticipated 
from the effects of solitary confinement under the pre- 
sent arrangement, the practical operation is not in ac- 
cordance with the principles upon which the penitentia- 
ry system of punishment was established. Whether it is 
the climate, the construction and ventilation of our cells, 
or from what other cause, 1 am unable to say; but from 
a fair experiment nothing has presented itself to my ob- 
servation, (since { have had charge of this institution, ) 
more destructive to the health and constitution of the 
convicts than six months close and uninterrupted soli- 
tary confinement upon their first reception into the pri- 
son. ‘The scurvy and the dropsy are the diseases most 
prevalent; a demonstration of this fact is known to you, 
from the frequent application to the proper authorities 
for their removal from the cells to the hospital, and the 
length of time remaining there, debilitated and emaciat- 
ed by these distressing maladies, before they are in a 
condition either to be returned to the cells or put to any 
regular business.” 

The intelligent superintendant of the Virginia prison* 
has favoured us with his opinion on this subject, which is 
entitled to great consideration in consequence of the 
experience acquired by his official situation. We make 
the following extracts from his communication to us: 

“There is perhaps no punishment that can be devised, 
better calculated to keep vice in check, than solitary 
confinement; but how far this should be extended con- 
sistently with the principles upon which the penitentiary 
system was originally established, isa subject which has 
called forth a diversity of opinions. To be close and un- 
interrupted, (as faras my experience goes, ) will destroy 
the constitutions of seven-tenthz of those on whom it is in- 

Jlicted, and kill many. To confine for limited periods, 
and then associate them together, will destroy all the 
moral effect the confinement has had on the convict; to 
confine separate, and to work at the same time, (by which 
the health is preserved) is perhaps the best plan; but 
the kind of work that they can do alone would be so 
unprofitable, that I doubt if any would pay the cost of 
the materials except shoemaking, which, in a close room 
would aid the confinement in destroying the constitu- 
tion of the prisoner. One of the great objects of the 

enitentiary system of punishment, is to put the offender 
in a condition that may enable him to be useful to him- 
self. If this is not desired at the present day, and the 
only object sought is to place him where he has no pow- 
er to injure society, then the close and uninterrupted 
solitude is the plan. While in this condition, society is 
as safe as if the offender were dead. Upon being dis- 
charged society would in a great degree be secure, few 
wou have the strength to do much injury, because of 
their broken-down constitution: the public would have 





* Mr. Samucl P, Parsons, a member of the society of 
Friends, 
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them, generally, to maintain. I have not seen but one 
that stood close solitude twelve months, that was able 
to get a living from his own labour. It strikes me very 
forcibly, that the experiment of close solitary confine- 
ment, (so far as relates to our climate, ) would turn loose 
on society a mass of emaciated human beings, without 
trades, money or friends, to be supported by the public; 
thereby increasing pauperism instead of diminishing 
a 

The importance and value of the information furnished 
by the different passages we have cited, must furnish one 
excuse to the legislature for their length. They suffi- 
ciently, we think, sustain our proposition, that the sys- 
tem of solitary confinement without labour, is likely to 
produce either bodily or mental infirmity in its subjects. 
We are aware, that it may be said in favour of the new 
penitentiary near Philadelphia, that by providing airing 
exercising yards for the prisoners, it removes a principal 
cause of complaint; but we fear that the advantage is 
more specious than solid. For, 1st—these airing yards 
are without cover, and therefore exposed to rain, snow, 
and inclement air; 2nd—where no inducement exists, 
as in the case of labour, it is believed the opportunity 
will not be resorted to by the convicts; and 3d—in con- 
sequence of the construction of the yards, it is supposed 
that the convicts will be out of the reach of inspection, 
and will be able to hold conversation with each other, 
as we shall show more fully hereafter. 

3. A third objection to the system of solitary confine- 
ment without labour, arises from the effect it produces 
upon the habits of the convict, and his ability to pursue 
an honest calling after his discharge from imprison- 
ment. 

We will suppose that a convict has passed his allotted 
period of one, two, three or four years within the walls 
of his cell, without having pursued any species of la- 
bour; and, that, (contrary, as we think to all probabili- 
ty) he leaves it in as good a state of health, and with 
equal powers of body and mind, as when he went in, it 
is important nevertheless, we think, to ascertain with 
what Aabits and dispositions he is likely to re-enter socie- 
ty. We have already had occasion to remark, in con- 
nection with this subject, upon the influence of the ha- 
bit on the springs of human actions. No one who has 
had an oppertunity to make the observation can doubt, 
we think, of the paramount power of habits of idleness. 
No one but must be sensible how difficult it is with the 
best intentions to regain the facility of industrious la- 
bour, which, even a short time passed in idleness has dis- 
organized. With this knowledge of the human consti- 
tution, it is not difficult to anticipate the consequences 
to a convict, of even a single year of utter idleness, and 
inaction. Whatever may have been the previous habits 
of the individual, it is to be feared, that the time thus 
spent, will unfit him in more ways than one, for those 
industrious and laborious pursuits necessary to virtuous 
success in life. Even in the case of the most active and 
industrious, who had been previously educated to, or, 
had pursued some honest calling, it is believed that the 
dominion of indolence would be found predominant.— 
But, in point of fact, we understand that of the tenants 
of our penitentiaries a large proportion consists of per- 
sons who have never adopted honest labour, in any pur- 
suit, as the means of obtaining a livelihood. Of 522 con- 
victs in the state prison in the city of New York, in 1810, 
it appears that 218 had no particular calling or occupa- 
tion. In the Auburn prison, the whole number of con- 
victs received from the commencement amounted on the 
1st of October, 1826, to 997, of whom only 365 had been 
engaged in any mechanical occupation. If we suppose 
one half of the number of convicts in our penitentiaries 
to be destitute of the knowledge of any useful trade or 
art, it strikes us as affording a strong objection to the 
system of solitary confinement without labour, that it 
sends them out into the world without the means of 
earning an honest maintenance. Let us suppose the 
case of a solitary convict discharged without money, 
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friends, habits of industry or the capacity of pursuing 
any business. We will suppose aiso that solitary reflec- 
tion, or a course of religious instruction within the pri- 
son has reformed his disposition, and inclined him to 
prefer virtue to vice, and the honest profits of labour to 
the quicker gains of fraud; yet, surrounded by tempta- 
tion, and pressed perhaps for subsistence which he has 
no means of obtaining by his own labour, it will not be 
matter of surprise if he relapses into his former train of 
evil doing. Let us remark, too, that unless the habits 
are radically affected; unless a course of industry is 
worked into the grain of the convicts life, the impression 
produced by the course of reflection on solitude for 
which so much good has been anticipated, will probably 
be of short duration. In the gloom and solitude of a 
cell, promises of amendment will doubtless be often 
made, and in some cases perhaps seriously intended to 
be performed. But, he has taken only a superficial 
view of human nature, who believes that such intentions 
are likely to withstand the influence of the passions, and 
of example, when the convict comes again to mix in 
the world, without resources or employment, and at a 
period of life when mere impressions are not likely to 
be very permanent. Of 997 convicts in the Auburn 
prison, no fewer than 585 were under the age of 30 
years; and it follows that about the same proportion was 
discharged at that critical period of life. We see great 
reason to fear, therefore, that very serious consequences 
will ensue the discharge of convicts from confinement in 
solitude without labour. A very respectable member 
of the British parliament, who has paid great attention 
to the subject of the prison discipline, has the following 
passages in one of his writings, the soundness and 
truth of which, we think must be apparent to the le- 
gislature. 

Besides the rights of the individuals, there are duties 
to the community. Parum est improbos coercere poena, 
nisi probos efficias disciplina. One of the most import- 
ant of these duties is, that you should not send forth the 
man committed to your tuition, in any respect a worse 
man, a less industrious, a less sober, or a less competent 
man, than when he entered your walls. Good policy 
requires that, if possible, you dismiss him improved.”* 

We have thus stated the principal advantages which 
have been supposed to arise from the system of solitary 
confinement without labour, and the objections to which 
it has appeared to us to be liable. And upon the whole, 
we feel assured that the legislature will concur with us 
in the opinion, that the inconveniences and dangers 
which seem to be inseparable from the system, greatly 
outweigh the benefits that are expected from it. 



































* Inquiry into prison discipline, &c. by Thomas Fo- 
well Buxton, 2d edition p. 18, . 
[To be continued. | 


YORK COUNTY. 


The subjoined account of York county has been re 
ceived from a correspondent. We hope others will be 
induced to follow his example, and forward to us similar 
information from each county. 


York County, March 26th, A.D. 1828. 

York county is situated along the southern border of 
this state, and bounded on the south by the Maryland 
line, due east and west, and extending along the said 
line in length 43 miles, on the east by the counties of 
Lancaster and Dauphin, along the western shore of the 
Susquehanna river, in length 51 miles, on the north by 
Cumberland county, in length 18 miles, and on the west 
by Adams county, in length about 28 miles, covering an 
area of 900 square miles, containing 576,000 acres of 
land, &c. The population, according to the census of 
1820, was 38,759, the valuation of property as by the 
Jate assessments, is about $360,000. This county is di- 


vided into 24 townships, and contains a number of flou- 

rishing towns and villages, among these are York, Frys- 

town, Buttztown, Hanover, Schrewsbury, Wrightsville, 

Liverpool, New Holland, Strinestown, York Haven, 

Newburg, Newmarket, Lewisburg, Dillstown, Dover, 

Mechanicksburg, Jefferson, Franklin, Rosstown, and 
Weiglestown, besides some other villages of less 
note, &c. This county is finely watered by having 
the noble Susquehanna flowing along the greatest 
length of the county, the several branches and 
smaller streams discharging themselves into the great 
Codorus, the Conewago and Yellow Breeches, and these 
together with the Muddy creek, Fishing and Beaver 
creek, Creutz creek, Cabbin branch, Canadochly creek, 
and Otter creek, besides some of smaller dimensions, all 
flowing nearly in an easterly direction, and discharging 
themselves into the Susquehanna river. The Codorus 
creek is a fine and noble stream flowing through the 
town of York; some of the enterprising citizens of York 
having made some efforts of improving the navigation of 
this stream, &c. The natural productions of this county 
are iron and marble, of an excellent quality, &c. Agri- 
culture is carried on to a great extent, and the produc- 
tions are chiefly wheat, rye, corn, hemp, flax, tobacco, 
and cloverseed, and also peach and apple brandy, rye 
whiskey and country gim are distilled in large quantities, 
and the manufacturing of flour is carried on very exten- 
sively; the trade is chiefly carried down the Susquehan- 
na to Baltimore. The articles of trade are iron, wheat 
flour, hemp, flax, tobacco, cloverseed, whiskey, and 
pork, &c. 


The cultivation of the vine has also been carried on in 


this county with considerable success, but as yet being 


in its infant state, and owing to the inexperience gene- 
rally in this county in manufacturing the juice of the 
grape, the perfection thereofis somewhat retarded in the 
progress of manufacturing the wine in its pure state to 
perfection. 

I will also enumerate the most important public im- 
provements erected in this county, which are as follows, 
viz. First, of 

Furnaces. 


Margaretta furnace, situated eleven miles east from 
the town of York, and three miles west of the Susque- 
hanna river, in the valley of Canadochly in Windsor 
township, onthe Cabbin branch. This furnace is near- 
ly new, and has been in blast two years; the ore bank is 
immediately at the works, the coaling is also convenient, 
and capable of making upwards of 2U00 tons of pig me- 
tal and other castings annually. The property of Henry 
Y. Slaymaker, & Co. 

A steam furnace, situated in the town of York, where 
all kinds of castings are made, &c. The property of Is- 
rael Gardner. 


Forges. 


Codorus forge, situated 7 miles north east of the town 
of York, near the Susquehanna, on the Codorus creek. 
This forge manufactures about 400 tons of bar iron an- 
nually ; being the property of Henry B. Grubb’s 
Heirs, &c. &c. 

Spring forge, situated 5 miles south west of York, on 
the Codorus creek, and is capable of making about 350 
tons of bar iron annually; being the property of Thomas 
B. Coleman. 

Castle Finn Forge, situated 28 miles south east of 
York, near the Susquehanna river, and about 3 miles 
from Maryland line, on the Muddy creek, in Lower 
Chanceford township; this furnace being newly built, 
and only in operation about one year, and capable of 
manufacturing about 400 tons of bar iron annually; and 
being the property of Thomas B. Coleman. 


Tilt Hammers. 

A tilt hammer, situated on the Codorus creek, 3 miles 
from York, where iron articles are manufactured from 
the bar to a large extent, owned by Michael Weidman. 
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One tilt hammer, situate on Little Codorus creck, 4 
miles from York, where iron articles are made from the | 
bar very extensively, and owned by Abraham Musser. | 

Also a tilt hammer, situated about 30 miles from York, | 
on Rock run, in Peach Bottom township, where all | 
kinds of iron articles and cutleries in a very extensive 
way are manufactured from bar iron, and being the 
property of Joseph B. Wiley, &c. 

In the town of York there is one steam mill, carding | 
machine, and other machinery propelled by steam, the | 
property of James B. Wells. 

Also a steam mill some distance from York, built on | 
a very superior plan; the property of John Mumma. 

J. B. 
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STATE HOUSE BELL, &c. 


The following correspondence has been extracted, by 
permission of Joseph P. Norris, esq. from the letter- 
book of Isaac Norris, one of a committee to procure from 


were addressed to Robert Charles, of London, and ex- 
hibit all the facts relative to its history, which, from its 
connexion with the important events of the revolution, 
has assumed a consequence, and created an interest, 
which under other circumstances would not have been 
given to so trivial an object. The fact of being unable 
to procure a bell and glass for the State House, in this 
country, shows that much less progress had been made 
in manufactures and the mechanic arts, than one would 


STATE NOUSE BELL. 


England, a Bell, &c. for the State House; the S 
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As we have experienced thy readiness to serve this 
province on all uccasions, we desire it may be our ex- 
cuse for this additional trouble, from 

Thy assured ffriends, 
Isaac Norris, 
Taomas Lercn, ~ 
Epwarp WARNER. 

Let the package for transportation be examined with 
particular care, and the full value insured there. 


Nov. 4, 1751. 
I have enclosed a letter from the superintendants of 
our state house, in which isa bill of exchange for £100 
sterling, towards purchasing a bell for our new tower. 


Aug. 9, 1752. 

I mentioned in my last some glass we would request 
thee to procure for the state house. The middling sort 
will come at about 10d sterling a foot, and this sort we 
choose; please send us 400 squares or lights of this sort, 
10 in. by 16, and half a box of 84 full by 114 bare. We 
are looking for the bell daily. 


Sept. 1, 1752. 

I have before me thy letters to the superintendants of 
the state house. The bell is come on shore and in good 
order, and we hope will prove a good one, for I have 
heard that it is approved by all hitherto, though we have 
not yet tried the sound; we are making a clock fer it of 
our own manufacture, which we expect will prove bet- 
ter than any they would send us from England, where, 
when once they had it put out of their hauds, they have 
done with it; but here the workman would be made 
very uneasy if he did not exert his utmost skill, as we do 
not stint him in the price of his labour, The superin- 
tendants of the state house, by*me, return their thanks 


| for thy care in procuring us so good a bell, and we may 


have expected, at the end of seventy years from its set- | hereafter join in a letter for that purpose. 


tlement, and especially in a city characterised, in many 
other respects, by so much of the spirit of improve. | 
ment. The Clock, it appears from the letters, was made 
in this city, as also was the bell, which was at first used in 
the steeple, and perhaps also on the 4th of July 1776, but | 
of this we are not certain, as a second bell was imported 
from England; but this not differing much from the one | 
made in this city, the probability is that the last conti- 
nued to be used. 


November 1, 1751. 
Respected friend Robert Charles, 


The Assembly having ordered us, (the superintend- 
ants of the state house) to procure a bell from England, 


ply ourselves to thee to get us a good bell, of about two 
thousand pounds weight, the cost of which, we presume 
may amount to about one hundred pounds sterling, or 
perhaps with the charges something more, and accord- 
ingly we have enclosed a first bill of exchange by John 
Porsin & Son on Messrs. Thomas Flowerden & Co. for 
£100 sterling. We would have chosen to remit a larger 
bill at this time, but will take care to furnish more, as 
soon as we can be informed how much may be wanted. 

We hope and rely on thy care and assistance in this 
affair, and that thou wilt procure and forward it by the 
first good opportunity, as our workmen inform us it will 
be much less trouble to hang the bell before their scaf- 
folds are struck from the building where we intend to 
place it, which will not be done till the end of next 
summer or beginning of the fall. Let the bell be cast 
by the best workmen, and examined carefully before it 
is shipped, with the following words well shaped in large 
letters round it, viz. By order of the Assembly of the Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, for the State House in the city of 
Philadelphia 1752. And underneath, “Proclaim Liberty 
through all the land to all the inhabitants thereof.”’-Levit. 
xxv. 10. 


- to be purchased for their use, we take the liberty to ap- 








March 10, 1753. 

In that letter (above) I gave information that our bell 
was generally liked and approved of, but in afew days 
after my writing I had the mortification to hear that it 
was cracked by a stroke of the clapper without any 
other violence, as it was hung up to try the sound; 
though this was not very agreeable to us, we concluded 
to send it back by Capt. Budden, but he could not take 
it on board, upon which two ingenious workmen under- 
took to cast it here, and I am just now informed they 
have this day opened the mould, and have got a good 
bell, which I confess pleases me very much that we 
should first venture upon and succeed in the greatest 
bell cast, for ought I know, in English America. The 
mould was finished in a very masterly manner, and the 
letters, I am told, are better than in the old one. When 
we broke up the metal, our judges here generally 
agreed it was too high and brittle, and cast several little 
bells out of it to try the sound and strength, and fixed 
upon a mixture of an ounce and a half of copper to one 
pound of the old bell, and in this proportion we now have 
it. Our glass we now begin to want and expect, as the 
new room we have added to the state house, and which 
we design for the committees and our books, is near 
finished. 

April 14, 1753. 

A native of the Isle of Malta, and ason of Charles 
Stow, were the persons who undertook to cast oar bell, 
they made the mould in a masterly manner and run the 
metal well, but upon trial, it seems they have added too 
much copper in the present bell which is now hung up 
in its place, but they were so tiezed with the witticims 
of the town, that they had a new mould in great for- 
wardness before Mesnard’s arrival, and will be very soon 
ready to make a second essay—-if this should fail, we 
will embrace Lister’s offer and send the unfortunate bell 
again to him by the first opportunity. 


November 8, 1753. 
We got our bell new cast here and it has been used 


| some time, but though some are of opinion it will do, I 


1828.] 





own I do not like it—if therefore Sister will cast us ano- 
ther upon the terms he formerly proposed, that is two 
pence a pound for re-casting and send it at our risk, for 
which we will pay the insurance there, I will engage to 
return the present bell by the first opportunity—this 
proposal to a bell founder, who must always have a 
quantity of metal in stock, cannot I should think, make 
much odds, and I have an inclination to compare the 
sounds. If he accepts of these terms for which I will 
engage, he may cast the bell as soon as he pleases, and 
then we must depend upon your care in shipping it by 
first good opportunity. 








May 34d, 1754. 
Upon my return frors this journey (to Albany) I shall 
make the necessary provision for the cost of our bell, for 
we have not yet concluded, whether to send back our 
old bell and pay for the casting or to keep them both, 

as the difference in comparing them is not very great. 


May 8, 1754. 
(Pn the Pennsylvania Packet, June 7, 1753, we find 
the following notice, ‘* Last week was raised and fixed 
in the state house steeple, the new great bell, cast here 
by Pass and Stow, weighing 2080 pounds, with this mot- 
to, ** Proclaim Liberty through all the land to all the in- 
habitants thereof.” 


MAYOR’S COURT. 
Commonwealth 
vs. t March 26, 1828. 
William McClung 

This was an extraordinary case in the law of nuisance; 
the indictment charging the defendant with keeping a 
furious and dangerous dog, to the annoyance and fear of 
the neighbourhood and passers-by. 

The evidence was nearly this: For four years, Mr. 
McClung, who lives in Pine near Second street, has had 
a dog, kept as a watch dog to guard his premises, the 
witnesses differed as to his real character, some asserting 
that he was a vicious, others, a docile creature. It was | 
clear that he had bitten several persons; as many as six- | 
teen distinct bites were given in evidence; and among | 
the rest, none suffered more severely than Mr. Irving’s | 
family, in that neighbourhood. Several children were | 
produced, and proved that they had been assaulted and | 
bitten by the dog, some while passing the house, others 
while in Mr. McClung’s shop. It was the habit of Mr. | 
McClung to keep the animal chained while in his shop, 
on week days, but sometimes he would let him go 
abroad, and always on Sunday, he gave him his liberty. | 
Mr. Irving requested the defendant to keep him con- 
stantly chained, and murmured about the dangers and 
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For the prosecutor, H. J. Williams, Esq.—for the de- 

fendant, J. O‘Daniel, Esq.—U. States Gaz. 
; Insolvent Court. 

An interesting case took place in the insolvent court, 
March term. A boy of eight years of age, named John 
Deal, an applicant for the benefit of the law, came for- 
ward to be discharged. The only creditor was the com- 
monwealth, for costs in a criminal action of assault and 
battery. Judge King suspended his discharge, from 
motives of humanity until the case could be investigated ; 
not being willing to allow so severe a stain to attach to 
character. After inquiry, the county commissioners 
agreed to pay the costs, and the petition was laid over. 
It is believed that so young an applicant was never 
known before in Pennsylvania. 

Same Term.—There were 178 applicants, 50 were 
opposed and the remaining 128 discharged before 12 
o’clock.—Jbid. 

Canal Memoranda. 

The first canal boat that left this city for Middletown, 
was the Fair Trader, Capt. Smith. She left the wharf 
of D. W. Wentz & Co. at Schuylkill Vine street, with a 
load of fish, belonging to Mr. Hood Irving, merchant of 
this city. On aproaching Middletown, on the 23d ult. 
the boat was met by a very large concourse of citizens,. 
who accompanied her up to the town—being the first 
boat that arrived from the city at that place. The Dau- 


phin arrived the day following. The consignees at Mid- 


dletown, Messrs. M‘Nair & Rogers, acknowledged the 
arrival of their merchandize, by forwarding to the ship- 
pers in this city, a generous cask of real Monongahela. 


The Dolphin was the first boat that arrived at Phila- 
delphia through the Union Canal. The cargo brought 
by the Dolphin was upwards of 22 tons, and in the 
quickness of her passage she appears to have emulated 
the celerity of the beautiful fish, her namesake,as it is be- 
lieved she made the quickest passage from Reading here 
of any loaded boat that we know of. She left Reading 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and arrived at Philadelphia 
at 4 o’clock next day. ‘ 

This short passage may be partly attributed to the bet- 
ter construction of the Union Canal boats; they being 
very long, and only 8 feet wide, enables them to be pas-: 


| sed through the water, with less resistance, and a much 
| lighter draft to the horse. 


It is stated from good authority, that the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal is rapidly advancing to completion. 


| On 27th ult. the packet sloop Lady Clinton passed 


fears of the neighbourhood; the defendant refused to do | along the canal from the Delaware to the wharf near the 
so, and said that he could keep him at home on week | summit bridge, with a large party of pérsons; the dis- 
days, because the Mayor would kill him if he went) tance is considerably more than half the length of the 
abroad, but on Sundays, dogs were allowed to range | canal, and the work is complete to within three miles of 
frecly, and so should his. Mr. Irving, after this answer, | the same point from the Chesapeake, although the wa- 
commenced the prosecution, and shortly afterwards the | ter has not been let in west of the summit: The amount 
defendant sent his dog away. of excavation remaining te be done at the deep cut is 
The defence set up was predicated on the testimony | comparatively very small; the banks through the St. 
of several of the neighbours, who testified that they did | George’s meadows have ceased to sink; and the walling 
not fear the dog; that he did not annoy them; that he | of the sides, though much remains to be done, is advanc- 
was a docile dog, except when vexed or chafed; and | ing with all speed. Mr. Dexter, the contractor for the 
that he guarded McClung’s house against depredation, | western portion, expects to finish his work entirely in 
and also an adjoining stable yard. It was also urged} June; and confident expectations are entertained of the 
that the offence was not indictable criminally, but only | completion of the whole canal early in the autumn.— 
recoverable for, in damages, in a civil proceeding. Nat. Gaz. 
The Recorder, Judge Reed, after stating the facts to 
the Jury, in aclear manner, distinctly laid down the law 
in favour of supporting the indictment; that it was an in- 
dictable offence to keep, and to allow to go at large, 





Auction Duties. 
The followiing is a statement of the duties paid by the 
auctioneers, for the last quarter: 





R. F. AHen $6,351 681J. F. Lewis $1,781 68 
any dangerous, ferocious, or biting animal, to the annoy-| M. Gillingham 5180 91/S. Wagner 653 96 
ance and terror of the neighbourhood or the public. S. C. Ford 3567 73|M. Thomas 594 62 

The Jury, after a short interval, gave in a verdict of} J. Jennings 2688. 00|G. W. Richards 235 95 
“guity.” The novelty of the question, ‘and its gen-| M. Nisbet 2231 78/T. B. Freeman 218 65 
eral importance, imparted an interesting character to the | P. Graham 1892 94)J. D. Goodwin 23 96 
discussion and deciaion of it. J. Lippincott 1857 89 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, KEPT BY THOMAS SMITH, LABYRINTH GARDEN. 

































































1828 MARCH. 
THERMOMETER. BAROMETER. WINDS. 

Days|Rain| Moon. 6 12 3 6 12 3 6 12 3 6 12 
1} — | Full. } 22 40 | 40 | 29 80) 29 70) 29 70|\N. W.|N. W.IN. W.| Clear Clear 
21 30 3 50 } 50 | 29 50| 29 50| 29 50S. BE. |N. E. IN. E.| Cloudy | Cloudy 
3| — 40 54 54 | 29 60) 29 60) 29 60} W. |N. W.IN. W.] Clear Clear 
4, — | 20 50 50 | 29 80) 29 80; 29 80} W. IN. W.IN. W.| Clear Clear 
5; — 30 50 50 | 30 0} 30 0} 30 ON. W.| E. Ww. Cloudy Cloudy 
ne 50 | 40 | 40 | 30 0| 30 0| 30 ON. W.|N. WIN. W.| Cloudy | Cloudy 
7|\— 35 | 50 50 30 0} 30 O| SO OS. W.jS. W.jS. W.] Clear Clear 
8} — 36 51 51 | 30 10) 30 10) 30 10) W. W. Ww. Clear Clear 
9} — |Lastqr} 35 34 54 | 30 0} 30 0) 30 ON. E.| E. |S. E. | Cloudy Cloudy 
10) — 34 56 56 | 29 80) 29 80) 29 80IN. W.| N. N. Clear Clear 
11} 60 34 40 40 29 50} 29 50) 29 SOIN. E. |N. E. IN. E. | Cloudy Cloudy 
127, — 35 50 50 | 29 60; 29 60) 29 60|N. W.|N. W.IN. W.! Cloudy Clear 
13} — 34 50 50 | 29 60) 29 60} 29 60} N. |N. W.| W Cloudy Clear 
14, 30 32 49 51 | 29 40; 29 40] 29 30)N. E. |N. E. |N. E. | Cloudy Cloudy 
15| — | New.| 34 40 40 | 29 30) 29 30] 29 3O|N. E. IN. E. |N. E.| Cloudy Cloudy 
16, 3 3 50 50 29 30) 29 30] 29 30)N. E. |N. E. IN. E.| Cloudy Cloudy 
17) —< 30 51 51 20 30! 29 10] 29 10)N. E. IN. E. |N. E. Cloudy Clear 
18} — 34 54 54 | 29 20) 29 20) 29 20) W.| W. | W. |] Clear Clear 
19; — 34 60 60 29 50) 29 50} 29 50/S. W.1S. W.|S. W.| Clear Clear 
20) — 35 38 58 | 30 10) 30 10} 30 10/8. W.|S. W.|S. W.| Clear Clear 
21; — 32 50 50 | 30 10) 30 10} 30 10|N. W.|N. W.|N. W.| Clear Clear 
22) — 32 56 56 | 30 20) 30 20) 30 20IN. W.|N. W.IN. W.| Clear Clear 
23} 50)Firstqr| 32 50 50 | 30 10] 30 10] 30 10)N. E. IN. E. |N. E. | Cloudy Cloudy 
24, — 40 50 50 30 0} 30 G| 30 OIN. E. IN. E. IN. E. Cloudy Cloudy 
25, — 40 60 60 | 30 20) 30 20} 30 20) W. Ww. w, Clear Clear 
26) — 29 66 66 | 30 20) 30 20) 30 20} W. |S. W./S. W.| Clear Clear 
7 == 40 68 69 30 20) 30 2%} 30 Ss. W. |S. W.)S. W.| Clear Clear 
2 5 40 69 70 | 30 20) 30 20} 30 20/S. W.|S. W.|S.byW] Cloudy Cloudy 
29) — 40 60 60 | 30 20} 30 20] 30 20/8. W.|S. W.|S. W.| Cloudy Cloudy 
30} 62 36 56 56 20 20 80! 20 80\s. E. |S. FE. i E, Clear Clear 
31| 26! Ful. ! 34 | 50 | 50 ! 20 60! 20 60) 20 60js. E.'s. E, |S. E. | Clow Cloudy 
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ATMOSPHERIC VARIATIONS. 
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Clear 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Cloud 

















REMARKS. 


Rain for 12 hours with Snow. 


A little Snow. 


Apricot and Peach Trees 
in full blossom. 


Grass in unpastured fields 4 
inches long. 


Gentlemen’s grass-plats 
mowed in the city. 


Hail and frost. 


Winds. 


Weather. 


do. 


Cloudy 41 observations. 


Clear 52 





Barometer, 


Thermometer. 


30 20 
20 30 
29 43 


Highest 
Lowest 
Mean 


70° 
20 
50 
46 


Highest 28th 
Lowest 3d 


Range 
Mean 





